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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Fall of Jerusalem: a. Dramatic 
Poem. By. the Rev. H. H. Milman. 
London, ‘1820. 8vo. pp. 167. 

- Apoem by. the author of Fazio and 
of Samor, cannot fail to raise a strong 
feeling of curiosity inthe literary world ; 
and we hasteh to’ gratify as much of 
that feeling as we can by this early con- 
tribution to a general knowledge of 
“ The Fall of Jerusalem.” Our’ expe- 
dition must plead for our imperfections ; 
and what remarks we venture to offer 
(in an immethodical manner, as they 
occur,) will we trust be viewed with 
indulgence, as suggested by the single 
perusal of a .prodaction which we are 
sure, from our first impressions, will 
stand the test of many readings, and 
brighten under the latest. ‘‘ The Fall 
of Jerusalem” is, indeed, a noble po- 
em, far surpassing, in our opinion, the 
preceding works of Mr. Milman. ... 
Meeting, as of necessity it must, a 
comparison with the noblest language 
of divine inspiration ;..:set side by side 
with the Book of Job, or Prophesy of 
Isaiah;...it seems to us, if lese sublime 
than the latter, to be equally beautiful ; 
and if less deeply pathetic than the for- 
mer, to be equally tender and affecting. 
And let it be remembered that we are 
here speaking of analogies between hu- 
man and inspired‘ writings ; between 
the conceptions of modern genius and 
the most splendid effusions of gifted 
antiquity. 

The groundwork of the drama is in Jose- 
phus, who is one, of its interlocutors. The 
events of the siege of the Holy City by the 
Romans under Titus, are compressed into a 
priest about peciyg 9 hae Nee to the 

storical characters of Simon 

lam me 1 Cage: 

among the Jews are added (for the sake of 

dramatic interest,) several fictitious person- 
ages, namely, Miriam and Salone, daugh- 
ters of Simon, and Amariah, son of John. 

Great skill is displayed in. marking and con- 

rey breath 

CI e action, but the j rar traits 
and habits of the ordtninent inidividdals. 
Simon, a stern and strict Pharisee, obsti- 
nately blinded in expectation of supernatu- 
ral interference to save them, and funcying 
himself prophetic in his visions of coming 
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ducee, who believes that death.is; “‘ the be- 
all.and the end-all here””’, Miriam, a secret 
Christian, sweet, devout, loving, and me- 
lancholy, is. the contrast to’ her: sister‘Sa- 
lone, a creature of force and passion, par- 
ticipating in her father’s fierceness, zeal, and 
superstition. The touching loves and stolen 
meetings of: Miriam with the antiable Javan, 
at the fountain of Siloe, counterpoise the 
stormy ‘and whblessed union of Salone with 
the warrior Amariah ; and forms a delight- 
ful episode and relief to the general horror. 
In like manner does the construction of the 
— combine the highest poetical excel- 
ences with the finest opposition in situations, 
and much of the truth of history, as well 
as prophetic fulfilment. The bridal songs 
for Salone, mingling with the sack of Jeru- 
salem, are an example of this, and produce 
a grand and terrible effect. ‘We are unwil- 
ling to detain readers from our extracts, and 
shall therefore abstain from further’ com- 
ment; only noticing another subject for ad- 
miration, which struck us as conferring much 
spirit and originality upon the poem. We 
allude to the novelty of the motives, senti- 
ments, and grounds of action peculiar to the 
Jewish nation; this gives a freshness and 
raciness to the whole, which has conspired 
to augment exceedingly our enjoyment 
in the contemplation of “ The Fall of Jeru- 
salem.” 


Titus and his army advancing the sieg¢: the 
conqueror reasoning on the “Stoic philoso- 
phy,” intiniates that his mercy, and desire 
to spare the city, are .overborne by the in- 
fluence of a superior power, whose work- 
ings he cannot expound. He answers those 
who persuade him to avert the “ abomina- 
tion of desolation.” — 
It must be— 


And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
‘The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin’s merciless ploughshare must pass 


o'er, 
And barren galt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we-stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 
How boldly doth it front us! how:majestically ! 
Like a luxurious vi , the hill side» ~ 
Is hung with marble line o’er lipe, 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and ‘sump- 
tuous ‘palaces, ~ 
With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy strength, 
While over ail hangs the rich purple eve, 
As conscions of its being her-last farewell * 
(Of light ‘and glory to that fated city. © 
And, as our clouds of battle, dust, and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturb’d and lone serenity 





VOT. ee to John, a sensual Sad- 


Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 


The scene opens on the Mount of Olives ; | 


PRICE. 8d. 


Inthe profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles : 
The very sun, as. though he worshipp’d there, 
Lingers upon the gilted cedar roofs ; i 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
‘On every-flowery-sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules! the sight might almost wih 

e offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 

This glorious poctital picture at the com- 
inencement prepares us for the horror of the 
catastrophe ; a3 does ‘als6 the earliest de- 
scription of Javan by the’ waters of ‘Siloe, 
waiting for Miriam— 

Javan. Sweet fountain, once again I visit thee! 
And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The angen. moss, and the flowers that bend to 


Modestly with a soft unboastful murmur, 

Rejoicing at the blessings that thou bearest. 

Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on ; the stars 

Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight 

beams : 

Course one another o’er thy silver bo: om : 

| And yet thy flowing is through fields Of biood, 

And armed men their hot and weary brows 

Slake with thy limpid and perennial coalness, 
Even with such rare and singular purity 

} Mov’st thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 

Men’s eyes, o’erwearied with the sights of war, 

With tumult and with grief, repose on thee 

As or a refuge and a sweet refreshment. 

* s ” - , 


But ah! why com‘st thou not? these two 
Jong nigiite 


I’ve watch’d for thee-in vain, and have not felt 

The musie of thy footsteps on my spirit— 
Voice at a distance. 

Javan ! 4 

Javan, It is her voice! the air is fond of it, 
And enviously delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for them.—Miriam! 
Nay, stand thus in thy timid breathlessness, 
That I may gaze on thee, and thou not chide me 
Because I gaze too fondly. 

She entreats the wonted succour which he 
has been accustomed to bring for her father, 
and, endeavouring to persuade her to quit 
the place over which the curse of the Al- 
| mighty hangs, he paints the miseries of Ro- 
man conquest in the following powerful 
words— I 
Even now our city trembles on the verge 
Of utter ruin. Yeta night or two, 

And the fierce stranger in our burning streets 
Stands conqueror: and how the Roman con- 


quers, ‘ 
Ey ee 

, if one li man,, on child, 
Yet wander o'er their oid ‘scatter’d ashes. 
They slew them, Miriam, the old grey man, 
Whose blood scarce tinged their swords—(may 

turn not from me, . 
The tears thou sheddest feel as though I wrung 


them 
From mine own heart, my life-blood’s dearest 





drops)— r 
They slew them, Miriam, at fhe mother’s breast, 





242 


San. 


, “tis unkind! 
I ae uns SET 
Thoughts-horrible, that freeze the blood,’ and 


make 
A heavier burlen o of thi We. hour 
I ‘& tranquil 
A brief,’ hurried, or | : E 
ened cuameraite is 
: we ey Cah rest’ » 
arabe ety eet their 


Miriam’s. te 


“misery. 

badly, ly, owing ee Minne gow of of of dame 3 
ress, Jaa t passage, she hymns 

tase fr or her in ‘ather, in an exulted 


RIAM, alone. 
Oh Thou ! thou a melt the heart of 


stone 

And. make the desert of the cruel breast 
A paradise ‘ and gentle thoughts ! 
Ah! will it ever be; that thon wilt visit 
The darkness rae Arma te soul? ‘Thou knowest 
In pnb: Keron ae Ee ve 
Passion! 
Hold th'tieart of man. yaks 
That knowest wuticardetee 
Thine eye of pity on our guilty natare. 

For thou wert born of woman! thou didst 


Oh Ho 


! a3 this world pr beta and gloom, 
Not in 


Auinot a re thunders hone tre 
ee on thy Way. 


so oagueloaiar te 
, 8 Soft and child; 
i undefiled, 


In aide acne ae to rest 
From off her virgin breast. 
The heavens were not a prepare 
A gorgeous 
Nor wr toop' ted ampe th th* ae 
A single sileat star 


» ‘Came wandering from afar 
nthe Ear ge dao | 


a 
Toy tet thy nea feet, pereet 

The.carth.and Ocean were, hush’ hea 
at aie ey! me mer 





bbs” 


Pour'd die’ the 


along. 
One ai trop the srain began, 





m thon mouat on hgh 
With ait thine own vm een outbursting from 


For than: anet tear aves from earth 
. But one of human birth, 


felon by thy side, to be 


In Paradise with 


Nor o’er thy or the clouds of verigeance 





aniwer 
Thig, purple-man 
| Thin parplioonen 


‘of Kesttn the ‘charinedt | The * 
nd caih: mone ets 
Ye a we mC 








Ad when (ios dia efise, thou ddet’ sot 


With devastation i thy red right hand, 
Nek oe ver rap ermeamend 
Tay motnaceconing ect, 
8 t, 
And bear {he rare of pce unto’ the faithful 


‘Thee coleniy soi, Segymos Hes 
Into thy native skies, 
‘Thy human forni discolva on high 
In its own rid radiancy. 
Our next quotation is selected on account 
belted a Simon ma ieloae 
and thus addresses them— r 


HIGH-PRIRST .. 


} Break off ! .break off,!. I hear, the Gentile horn 


"| Winding ah the rp entrenched line, 
it not pil eens hill, the valleys 
lta de saree tet eae 
ab 
OF rns dh sal api, 
ng you, men or Jodah, ‘dnd insulting 
Your ware ad vacant walls, that ‘now oppose 


} om frm ey of javelin-hurling men, 
aan of the liquid fire. 
! Blow! andrend the heavens, 
thou deep voiced horn ! 
hear thee, and ‘rejoite at thee, Thou sum- 


wh a thou that dost invite 
unit: 
The vaso woul to Gt Rig festi ae, 
Wheré Valour with Sid beamed Nand od 
bess dane 
; The Sees of Simon is 
p) elf in the. eng co 
y, himse] the t suing. 


ths, 
in they blow, 


tly drawn 
oquy, at a con- 
ference with 


Sim, 


5 wah John of Galilee! and I will 
tled.C 





To. about his 
io a to thee, | ROPE, 

$f t awa 
se a nn. f 





pate m 


A ond oon fog where Nature's common 


Is strange and out of sy oft the Lord 

Invades it with miracglons 

Think ake ye thie nnd shall bey on 

An high. place for your. Moloch? 
Gentile ! 

Even now ye walk on ruin and ov prodigy. 

The air ye breathe is heavy and o Nerchasyed 


mn best 
Haug! 


era 


THE oa tere Ant - 


rae aaa - Soom 5 and if our 


eg be boo 
sal of your sctrng. La oy 


Gent. cfor you with their huge. and lowering 
shadows, 


Yea, is Pages i our its’ tombs, 
To that conqueror doth aspire 
To lord it over God's Jerusalem ! 
te abode, 

the chief of 


the ai eae as hopes 
uin’d conclave. 


host, 
Pharaph,, the Egyptian ; and the kings of Ca- 
” | Tie Phitisting, ‘the on worshipper 
loab, and Edom; eaten aed 


And he of lon, whose raultitudes, 
Even on the where gleam your myriad 


one brict te the invisible Angel swept 
With wie noiséless shadow of his wing, 
And morn weieaa a the fe fierce and riotous camp 
One, cold, : and saat ami tombless cemetery, 
Sennac al, ah or are risen, are moved ;, 
Yea, a take up the ta a song of welcome 
To him who, like themselves, madly warr'’d 
’Gainst Zion’s walls, and miserably fallen 
Before the avenging God of Israel if 


march of 
A coniliet ¢ partis of which: 
witneés. She thus briefly, but enya 
pourtrays her lover among the combatants. 
Salone. Av thou! oh thou, that: movest to 


: os thy woke 

ven, like the eedhiain tag, & the running 

Pause sige, i tly ze thy fill '—~ 
Tha Jews Ass 


ated: meanwhilea pro- 
snag of of a ~ up to the temple.to im- 


rane They. are thus 


in ae pep bes! 


iy spo Se oy 
Graceful ye were ! = néeded not the tone 





























| 


yriad 














and begging for a similar interposition of 


rovidence is very charming 
PirThe slow approach of dafkneis to end the 
woes of the day is invoked by Miriam with 
great eloquence, nature, an os. 
Ah me! ungentle Eve, how long thou lingerest! 
Oh! when it was'a grief to. me to lose 
Yon azure mountains, and tlie lovely vales 
That from our city walls seem wandering on 
Under the cedar-tufted precipices ; 
With what an enyious and a hurrying swiftness 
Didst thou descend, and pour thy mantling dews 
And dew-like'silence o’er the face of things ; 
Shrouding each spot I loved the most with sud- 

de’ 


nest 
And deepest darkness ; making mute the groves 
Where the birds nestled under the still leaves ! 
But now, how slowly, heavily, thou fallest ! 
Now, when thou mightest hush the abgry din 
Of battle, and conceal the murtherous foes 
From mutual slaughter, and pour oil and wine 
Into the aching hurts of wounded men ! 
But is it therefore only that I chide thee 
With querulous impatience? will the night 
Once more, the sectét, counsel-keeping night, 
Veil the dark path which leads to Siloe’s 
fountain ? 
Which leads—why should I blush to add—to 
Javan? 


In the midst of wreck, Abiram, the false 
prophet, pretends to inspiration, and de- 
mands the union of Salone and Amariah, a 
proposal which is enthusiastically hailed as 
caleulated to heal the feuds between their 
— While their nuptial revels are ce- 

ebrating within, Javan’ sketches « fearful 
picture of the outside of the devoted city. 
Too true! this night, this fatal night, if Heaven 
Strike not their conquering host, the foe at- 

chieves 

His tardy victory. Round the shatter'd walls 
There is the smother’d hum of preparation, 
With stealthy footsteps, and with muffled arms, 
Along the trenches, round the lowering engines, 
I saw them gathering; men stood whispering 


men, 

As though revealing some portentous secret ; 

At every sound cried, Hig! and look’d re- 
proachfull 

Upon each other. us and then a light 

From some far part of the encircling camp 

Breaks suddenly out, and then is quench'd as 
suddenly. 

The forced unpatural quiet, that pervades 

Those myriads of arm’d and sleepless warriors, 

Presages earthly tempest ; as yon clouds, 

That in their mute and ponderous blackness 


Over our heads, a tumult.in the skies— 
The earth and heaven alike are terribly calm. 
Miriam again resists his entreaties to fly, 
and answers in these pious words:— : 
Oh, dearest, think awhile! 
It matters little at what hour o’ the day 
The righteous falls asleep, death cannot come 
To him untimely who is fit to die : 
The less of this cold world, the more of heaven, 
The briefer life, the carlier immortality. 
But every‘ moment to the man of guilt 
And » one like——ah me! like my 


_ _ father, 
Each instant rescued from the grasp of death, 
May be a blessed chosen opportunity 
For the everlasting mercy.—Think what tis 
or, time's minutest period to delay 
An infidel’s death, a murderer's —— 
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But we . must. not. linger on the middle 
graces of the poem: the consummation de- 
mands some of our space. Javan’s predic- 
tive song will lead us to it. 

I feel it now, the sad, the coming hour ; 

The signs are full, and néver shall the sun 
Shine on the cedar roofs of Salem more ; 

Her tale of spleridor now is told and done: 
Her wine-cup of féstivity is spilt, 

And all is o’er, her grandeur and her guilt. 
Oh! fair and favour’d city, where of old 

The balmy airs were tich with melody, 

That led her pomp beneath the cloudless sky, 
In vestments flaming with the orient gold ; 

Her gold is dim, arid mute her music’s voice, 
The Heathen o’er her pérish’d pomp rejoice. 
How statcly then was every. palm-deck'd street, 
Down which the maidens danced with tinkling 


feet ; 
How proud the elders ip the lofty gate! 
How crowded al! her nation’s solemn feasts 
With white-rob’d Levites. and high-mitred 


ill he ple’s sacred 

How georgeous r temple’s state ! 

Her streets are razed, her maidens sold for 
slaves, 

Her gates thrown down, her elders in their 
graves; 

Her feast are holden ’mjd the Gentile’s scorn, 

By stealth her pri¢sthood’s holy garments worn; 

And where os temple crown'd the glittering 


roc 
‘The wandering shepherd folds his evening flock. 
When shall the work, the work-of death begin ? 
When come th’ avengers of proud Judah's sin ? 


Aceldama! accurs’d and guilty ind, 
Gird well the city in th pee cc 
Her price iz paid, pan. is sold like thou; 
Let every ancient monument.and tomb 
Enlarge the border of its vaulted gloom, 
Their spacious chambers all are wanted now. 


But nevermore shall lost city need 
Those secret ebay rt vet ocho: beg 


Of all her chi » when this night'is pass’d, 

Devoted Salem's darkest, and her last; 

Of all her children none is left toher, . 

Save those whose house is in the sepulchre. 

Yet, guilty city, who shall mourai for thee ? 
Shall Christian voices wail thy devastation? 

Leok down! look down, avenged Calvary, 
Upon thy late yet dreadful expiation. 

Oh! long foretold, though slow accomplish’d 


fate, 

“ Her house’ is left unto her desolate ;”’ 
Proud Cxsar’s ploughshare o’er her ruins driven. 
Fulfils at length the tardy doom of heaven ; 

The wrathful vial’s drops at wer pour’d 


We now ap h the closing scene; and 
here Mr. Mihnan has vupended all his 
strength. The portentous, and proiigious 
night which witnesses the destruction of 
Jerusalem, is rendered more ghastly and 


apalling by the untimely marriage of Ama- 
oh and Salone. The— 

‘* Terror wantoning with man’s perplexity,” 

is mate a thousand-fold more hideous by 


the unnatural festivity. We shall best con- 
sult the genius of this part of the poem by 


transcribing alternately (as indeed they occur) 
bridal stave * and agony of , OF pre- 
diction of vengeance. 





* For his fine ideas of these wedding ceremo- 
nies, the author is indebted to Calmet, Harmer, 
and other illustrators of Seripture. 





Voice within. Woe! woe! woe! 
First Jew. Alas! 
The son of Hananiah:! is’t not he ? 
Third Jew. Whom saidst ? 
Second Jew. Art thou a stranger in Jerusalem, 
That thou rememberest not that fearful man ? 
Fourth Jew. Speak! speak! we know not 


Second Jew. Why thus it was: 

A rude and homely dresser of the vine; 

He had come up to the Feast of Tabernacles, 

When suddenly a spirit fell upon him, 

Evil or good we know not. Ever since; 

(And now seven years are past since it befell, 

Our city then being prosperous and at peace), 

He hath gone’ wandering through the darkling 
streeis 

At midnight,’ under the cold quiet stars ; 

He hath gone wandering through the crowded 
market 

At noonday under the bright blazing sun, 

With that .one ominous cry of “* Woe, woe, 
woe !” 

Some — and mock’d him, some would give 


im ; 
He neither curs’d the one, nor thank’d the 
other. - - 


The Sanhedrim bade scourge him, and myself 

Behbeld him-lash’d, till the bare bones stood out 

Through the maim'd flesh, still, still: he only 
cried 


Woe to the.City, ill his patience weari d 

The persecutors. When they freed him, 

Twas still the same, the incessant Woe, woe, 
woe. 

But when our siege began, awhile he ceased, 


As though. his prophecy were fulfilled; till now 
We had not his dire and boding voice. 
Within. ! woe! woe! 
Joshua, the Son.of Hananiah. Woe! woe! 
A voice -from the East! a voice from the West ! 
From the four winds a voice against Jcrusalex. ! 
A voice against the Temple of the Lord ! 
A voice against the Bridegrooms and the Brides ! 
A voice against all people of the land! 
Woe! woe! woe! 
Second Jew. They are the very words, the 
very voice 
Which we have heard so long, And yet, me- 
t > 
There is a mournful triumph ia the tone 
Ne’er heard before... His eyes, that were of old 
Fixed on the earth, now wander all abroad, 
As though the tardy consummation 
Afflicted him with wonder.—Hark ! again. 
Chorus of Maidens. 
Now the jocund song is thine, 
Bride of David's kingly line: 
How thy dove-liké bosom trembleth, 
And thy shrouded eye resembleth 
Violets, when the dews of eve 
A moist and tremulous leave 
On the bashful sealed lid ! 
Close within the bride-veil hid, 
Motionless thou sit’st and mute ; 
Save that at the soft salute 
Of each entering maidén friend 
Thou dost rise and softly bend, 
Hark ! a brisker, merrier glee ! 
The door unfolds,—’tig he, tis he. 
Thus we lift our lamps to meet him, 
Thus we touch our lutes to greet him, 
Thou shalt give a fonder meeting, 
Thou shalt give a tenderer greeting. 
Joshua. Woe! woe! . 
A voice from the East! a voice from theWest! &c. 


The high- priest enhances these awful 
warnings, he tells the multitude, 











It was but 
I sate within the Temple, in the court 
‘That’s consecrate to mine - office—Your eyos 
wander— 
Jews, Go on !— 
High-priest. Why hearken, then—Upon a 
sudden ° 


iw 


The pavement seem'd to swell bencath my feet, 
Aud the Veil shiver’d, and the pillars rock’d. 
And there, within the very Holy of Holies, 
There, from behind the winged Cherubim, 
Where the Ark stood, noise, hurried and tumul- 
tuous, 

Was heard, as when a king with all his host 
}}oth quit his palace. And anon, a voice, 
Or voices, half in grief, half anger, yet 
Nor human grief nor anger, even it seem’d 
As though the hoarse and rolling thunder spake 
With the articulate voice of man, it said, 
* Let us depart!’ 

Jews. Most terrible! What follow’d ? 
Speak on! speak on! 

Aigh-prisst. I know not why, I felt 
As though an outcast from the abandon’d 

Temple, 

Anil fled. 

Jews. Oh God! and Father of.our Fathers, 

Jost thou desert us? ’ 


Again the nuptial chaunt breaks in ; but 
soon after the harrassed people sink into a 
pretergatural repose,, thus grandly depicted 
by Miriam. 
cS Ah me! how strange ! 
This moment, and the hurrying streets were full 
As at a festival, now all’s so silent 
That [ might hear the footsteps of a child. 

The. sound of dissolute mirth hath ceased, the 
lamps . 

Are spent, the voice of music broken off. 

Nowatchman’s tread comes from the silent wall, 

There are ndrdights nor voices in the towers, 

The hungry have given up their idle search 

For food, the gazers on the heavens are gone, 

Even Fear’s at rest—all still as in a sepulchre ! 

And thou liest sleeping, oh Jerusalem ! 

A deeper slumber could aot fall upon thee, 

If thou wert desolate of all thy children, 

And thy razed streets a dwelling-place for owls. 

I do mistake ! this is the Wilderness, 

The Desert, where winds pass and make no sound, 
And not the populous city, besieged 

And everhung with tempest: Why, my voice, 
My motion, breaks upon the oppressive stillness 
Like a.forbidden and disturbing sound. 

‘rhe very air’s asleep, my feeblest breathing 

Is audible—I'll think my prayers—and then— 
—Ha! ‘tis the thunder of the Living God ! 

‘ Jt peals! it crashes ! it comes down in fire! 

Again !. it is the engine of the foe, 

Our walls ure dust before it--Wake—oh wake— 
Oh Israel !—Oh Jerusalem, awake ! 
Why — thou wake? thy foe is in the 


cuvens. 
Yea, thy judicial slumber weighs thee down, 
And gives thee, oh ! lost city, to the Gentile 
Defenceless; unresisting. 
It rolis down, 


As though the Everlasting not now 
Against our guilty Zion, but did mingle 

The universal world in our destruction ; 

And all mankind were destined for a sacrifice 
Un Istael’s funeral pile. 


Relentless »massacre ensues: the Jews 
tice to the Temple, and are slaughtered by 
iapusarids. Those who read our extract 
iyom Mr. Mills’ History of the Crusades 
“stailing a similar event, may fancy what it 
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is in Mr. Millman’s verse. We can only 
shortly illustrate it— 
Chorus of Jews flying towards the Temple. 
Fly! fly! fly! 
Clouds,. not of incense, the Temple rise, 
And there are altar-fires, but not of sacrifice. 
And there are victims, yet nor bulls nor goats ; 
And Priests are there, but not of Aaron’s kin ; 
And he that doth the murtherous rite begin, 
To stranger Gods his hecatomb devotes ; 
His hecatomb of Israc}’s chosen race 
All foully slaughter'd in their Holy Place. 
Break into joy, ye barren, that ne’er bore! 
Rejoice, ye breasts, where ne'er sweet infant 
hung! 
From you, from you no smiling babes are 


wrung, 
Ye die, but not amid your children’s gore. 
But how! and weep, oh ye that are with child, 
Ye on whose bosoms unwean’'d babes are laid ; 
The sword that’s with the mother’s blood de- 


filed 
Still with the infant gluts the insatiate blade. 


Fly! fly! fly! 

Fly not, I say, for Death is every where, 

To keen-eyed Lust all places are the same : 

There's not a secret chamber in whose lair 
Our wives can shroud them from th’ abhorred 

shame. : 

Where the sword fails, the fire will find us there, 
All, all is death—the Gentile or the flame. 

Onto the Temple! Brethren, Israel on ! 
Though every slippery street with carnage 

swims, 
Ho! spite of fumish’d hearts and wounded 
limbs, 

Still, still, while yet there stands one holy stone, 
Fight for your God, his sacred house to save, 
Or have its blazing ruins for your grave ! 
Miriam, after an admirable dialogue with 

an old man who had witnessed the crucifixion 
of Christ, is saved by Javan in disguise, and 
these two Christians are all who escape from 
captivity or slanghter. The. death of Sa- 
lone is also. most powerfully affecting: she 
is stabbed by her bridegroom, to prevent 
pollution from the Roman spoilers. 

She faints! Look up, sweet sister! I have 

stanch’d 

The blood awhile—but her dim wandering eyes 

Are fixing—she awakes—she speaks again. 
Salone. Ah! brides, they say, should be re- 

tired, and dwell 

Within, in modest secrecy ;- yet here 

Am I, a this night’s bride, in the open street, 

My nuked fet on the cold stones, the wind 

Blowing my raiment off—it’s very cold— 

Oh, A h! let me lay my:head 

Upon thy bosom, and so fall asleep. 

Miriam, _ There is no Amariah;here—'tis I, 

Thy Miriam. 

Salone. ‘The Christian Miriam. 
Miriam. Oh! that thou wert too Christian ! 
I could give thee 

A cold and scanty baptism of my tears, 

Oh! shrink not from-me, lift not up thy head, 

Thy dying head, ‘from thy lov’d sister's lap. 
Salone. Off! set me free: the song is almost 


done, 
The bridegroom's at the door, and I must meet 
Though. my knees shake and tremble, If he 


come, 
And find me sad and cold, as I am now, 
He will not love me as he did. 
Miriam. Too true, 
Thou growest cold indeed, 















Salone. Night closes round, ~ 
Slumber {is on my soul. If Amariah 
Return with morning, glorious and adorn’d 
In spoil, as he is wont, thoul’t wake me; sister ? 
——Ah! no, no, no! this is no waking sleep, 
It bursts upon me—Yes, and Simon's daughter, 
The bride of Amariah, may not fear, 
Nor shrink from dying. My half-failing spirit 
Comes back, my soft love-melted heart is 

strong : 7 

I know it all, in mercy and in love 
Thou’st wounded me to death—and I will bless 


thee, 
True lover! noble husband! my last breath 
Is thine in blessing—Amariah !—Love ! 


} And yet thou shouldst have staid to close mine 


eyes, 
Oh Amariah !—— and an hour ago 
I was a happy bride upon thy bosom, 
And now am——Oh God, God! if he have 


err'd, 
And should come back again, and find me—— 
dead ! 


We have exceeded ovr limits, and must 
conclude abruptly, reserving the final hymn 
for our next. From such poetry, it would be 
absolutely sinful to detract by detailing the 
trifling blemishes which have crept into the 
heat of composition. Half a dozen lines in 
which the euphony is imperfect; one or two 
grammatical inaccuracies ; the repetition of 
** yeas” and “‘ evens” rather frequently; and 
hardly an instance of inferior style, are all 
that hyper-criticismm could point out. Upon 
the general consideration we would express 
our opinion, that Miriam defines teo much 
—natural feelings never dwell on abstract 
analyses. 

But the Fall of Jerusalem is one of the 
noblest production of its class in the English 
language. 


A Narrative of a Journey into Persia, and 
Residence at Teheran, &c. From the 
French of Mr. Tancoigne, attached 
to the Embassy of General Gardane. 
8vo. pp. 402. London, 1820. 


Appearing after Mr. Morier's admi- 
rable work, this volume, the author of 
which possessed neither the talents nor 
the opportunities for observation en- 
joyed by the English traveller, will 
seem to those who have read the latter, 
at once imitative and meagre. In other 
respects, it is a plain, unassuming, and 
correct account ; weeded of much of the 
usual rhodomontade of French travel- 
ling, and, as far as it goes, a sensible 
description of obvious things. 

General Gardane’s Embassy left Constan- 
tinople, in September, 1807, and the caravan 
traversed Armenia, by the accustomed route 
of Nicomedia, Nicea, Angora, Josgatt, To- 
cat, Erzerum, and Baiazid in Turkey ; Khoi, 
—. ant Seteaie in Persia Yi —— 
the capital. The itinerary is rapid ; . 
ensieee endeavours to oan amends by 
dwelling more than is necessary in such a 

ublication on arn abridgment of the ancient 
history of Persia. We follow his remarks on 
the present state of the people and country ; 
to which again is super-added a translation 
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of the first book of the Gulistan of Saadi. 
Few particulars relative to the Embassy are 
given, and the author's return furnishes no- 
thing in the way of novelty. 

Had we not reviewed Mr. Morier at 
considerable length, we should have 
been better able to quote from Mr. 
Tancoigne ; but. in -truth, we. can 
hardly find extracts for our- purpose, 
without incurring the fault of repetition. 

Baiazid is the last town of Turkey, in the 
Armenian portion of Asia: it is three hun- 
dred and sixty leagues from Constantinople, 
and three from the Persian frontier. Built 
like an amphitheatre, on the declivity of a 
very steep rock, its position is impregnable, 
and in proper hands could neyer he: taken, 
except by ine. This town contains from 
twelve to fifteen thousand Inhabitants, of 
which the are Armenians, All 
the houses are built of clay, and it is impos- 
sible to take a step in the streets without as- 
cending or descending at the risk of your 
neck. The Pacha’s palace is situated in the 
highest part of the town, on a fortified rock. 
A mosque, built on the declivity of the hill, 
is the only edifice werth remarking. 

This evening we paid a visit to the govern- 
or, eve ball, “ay Pog real hight Renerw 
ina gloomy light of two 
wax candles. The omens of the place, 
and the people who surrounded it, might 
have induced us to suppose we were in a 
cave of robbers. Ibrahim fears the Curdes, 
and seldom leaves his palaee : he is a Pacha 
of two tails; but his power does not extend 
beyond the town, as the robbers who infest 
his pachalik, do not acknowledge the author- 
ity of the Grand ‘Si ior, merely paying a 
small tribute to the King of Persia, to avoid 
being molested by that prince. 

The first Persian village we saw, is called 
Kilisia Kendi : it is inhabited by poor Ar- 
menians and Curdes, who are under greater 
restraint there than in Turkey. 

On the following day we saw numerous 
encampments of this wandering people. 
Notwithstanding their robberies on the ter- 
ritory of the Grand Signor, they are moderate 
and circumspect on those of the King of 
Persia. As already statel, they pay a tri- 
bute to this monarch, who has lk them 
under his special protection. The Curdes, 
natural subjects of the Grand Signior, are 
too distant from the capital of the Ottoman 
empire to have any thing to fear from a weak 
government, the influence of which merely 
extends to a few leagues in circumference. 
Close to the Persian frontier, they have 
every thing to fear from ‘the armies of the 
prince who governs in this district ; and, by 
& compact equally advantageous to the two 
parties, they have placed themselves under 
subjection to the king, who. can employ 
them with advantage in his wars against the 


At Teheran, the legation was allowed 
to witness the ceremony’ of making 
presents to the king onthe newrotiz, or 
new year, a period at which, as was 
once a pretty general custom in Christ- 
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endom, the governors. of _ provinces 
offer their pechkechs, or voluntary tri- 
butes, to the sovereign. 


The Chah Zadé Muhammed Veli Mirza, 
who governs Khorassan, was thc first that 
resented himself: he bowed’ profoundly 

fore ‘the king his. father, and presented 
fifty superb horses of his province, an equal 
number of mules and camels, Cackemire 
shawls, several bags of turquoises; &c.) the 
latter objects were on broad wooden trays, 
carried by. the officers. of his household. 
After these: presents had passed. before the 
king, they were sent into the interior of the 


Prince Muhammed Ali Khan, governor of 
Kerman Chah, not being at court,, sent the 
offering by his vizir: it consisted of Cache- 
mire shawls, arms, such as-lances, muskets, 
pistols, and a great number of..camels and 
mules laden with carpets and fine felts. 

The vizir of Muhammed: Kouli Mirza, 
another chah zade,.who commands in Ma- 
zenderan, then presented in the name of his 
master, more Gachemire.shawls, stutfs of 
gold, silver and silk, wooden. spoons! of de- 
licate workmanship, arms, ca y and mutles. 

Those of the chah zade, Hussein Ali Mir. 
za, who governs the’ province of- Farsistan, 
were also remarkable in their kind. Amongst 
other; objects, we saw agreat quantity of 
sugar and syrups, mules and camels Jaden 
with coffee and tambako, or smoking tobac- 
co, from Chiraz. 

But the tribute of the Emin ud Dewlet; 
Hadji, Muhammed Hussein Khan, Beyler- 
bey of Ispahan, surpassed all the former in 


magnificence. Besides superb Turkoman | 


horses and rich stuffs, it also included that 
precious metal, so eagerly sought by all 
mankind ; and for which the king of Persia 
is said to have a very decided predilection. 
Fifty mules, ornamented with Cachemire 
shawls,and streamcrs, carried each one thou- 
sand tomans in moacy, @ suum equal to about 
Pay. ! 
very year at the same period, these 

sents are renewed ; and by this an idea Ses 
be formed of the immense riches which the 
private treasure of the king of Persia must 
contain. Games of all kinds succeeded. to 
the presentation of the tributes, which were 
sent into the king’s palace, aceording as they 
passed in review before his majesty. 

First came men running on stilts of more 
than twenty feet highs others performing 
feats of strength balancing, On 
the slack rope, or. carrying-on their. a 
pile of en pots, surmounted with a 
vase of flowers; then dancers and combats 
of rams that were excited against cach other. 
These exercises were followed by rope-danc- 
ing, performed by two young children. I 
am sorry for our performers ‘on the rope, 
but they are. still very far from equalling the 
dexterity of these, as you shall perceive. 

The 7" was of hair, and consequently 
less flexible than a hempen one: being 
strained on two trestles of more than forty 
feet in height, it ascended almost impercept- 
7 as high as the top of the king’s kiosk. 
After having made several gambols with the 
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assistance ef their poles on the part of the 
rupe which was horizontal, one of the two 
dancers, ten years old at most, .mounted 
completely as high as the terrace which 
crowns the pavilion, and then | descended 
backwards froma height of more than cighty 
feet. We remarked with pleasure, that se- 
veral men placed beneath the cord, followed 
all the movements of the:clild; ready to re- 
ceive him in a large blanket if ‘his foot had 
happened to have slipped. We did not'sup- 
pose the Persians were capable of such an 
attention, especially in the king’s presence. 
These dancers are called in Persian, Djan- 
baz, meaning, him who plays‘or risks: his 
soul. This expression,:: contemptuous in 
itself, intimates that games of this kind are 
disco’ by religion ; and is nearly syno- 
nymous with that of excommunication, with 
which our actors were once cornplimented. 
The term of Serbaz, which signifies a man 
who stakes his head, might have been applied 
to thei with still greater. propriety; but 
amongst the Persians it has a more noble 
acceptation, and is applied peculiarly to 
soldiers. 

Naked men armed with maces, and 
wrestlers, appeared afterwards before the 
king. The» first resembled savages, they 
struck their clubs together, . but without in- 
juring-each other. It was not) so withthe 
f second ; 'thcir combats ‘have something 30 
revolting, and -hideous,) that I ‘am loth: to 
mention it to you. The conqueror, that is 
to say, he who succeeded in throwing ‘his 
adversary on his back, went. to the foot of 
the kiosk to receive a piece of money which 
the king threw down to him. 

These spectacles, worthy of a nation of 
children, though not more frivolous than 
‘many European pastimes, but which are 
nevertheless full of attraction here, were pro- 
longed until nightfall ; the king retired-dur- 
ing half an hour, to say his evening prayer; 
and then returned for the fireworks. 1 have 
but seldom seen any equal to these, even in 
France: they extended over all the great 
court of the palace, which is three hundred 
paces long, and five hundred: broad, also on 
some of the terraces that surround it. ‘The 
commenced with the Bengal flames, whic 
had a very fine effect; then they let of in 
confusion a prodigious quantity of cases, 
crackers and Tockets. Suns, figures of men 
and animals, trees and houses of fire, every 
instant presented new seenes; and there 
was nothing wanting but more order and 
ioneeepae render the spectacle magnifi- 
cent. The next day was appropriated to 
horse-racing. 

These extracts will serve as an ex- 
ample of the work : from the author's 
trapslation of Saadi, we also select the 
following :... 

** A horde of Arabian robbers desolated 
a district ; they had intercepted the road of 
the caravans, beaten the armies of the prinee, 
and intrenched themselves on the summit of 
@ mountain, which was made their retreat 
and asylum. The ministers of the kingdom 
assembled to consult on the means of stop- 





ping their ravages, supposing that if they 





should delay that measure, it would soon be 
impossible to resist those dey 
man alone may easily pluck 
which has been recently 

has been left to take root, the force of » 
camel will no suffice. With a mere 
shovel a fountain may be s at ‘its 
source ; but, when it is become a river, 


the tree 
; but if it 


watch the moment when the rebels would 
leave their eavern, to ravage the country: 
several able generals were at the same time 
placed jn the passes of the mountain (ne 
night when the. robbers returned from an 
expedition after burning a village, they laid 
by their arms, as usual, and deposited their 
booty. Their first enemy was sleep. Al- 
ready had the sun replaced the shades of 
oN and Jonas re-entered the belly of the 
whale, when the brave warriors quitted their 
ambush, and tied the miscreants’ hands be- 
hind their backs. On the following mern- 
ing they were conducted to the presence of 
the king, who ordered them to be put to 
death. Amongst those villains was @ young 
man scarcely arrived ‘at maturity, and whose 
cheeks were yet only covered with a light 
down. Qne of the vizirs prostrated himself 
before the king, and said, ‘this young man 
is without experience, his youth has been 
the cause of his oe led : ‘I intreat 
your majesty to grant his pardon to your 
alae’ The king turned his head at krst, 
and refused to accede to the'prayer of this 
generous interceasion,—— Whoever does not 
follow the example of honest men, is of a bad 
disposition, the education given to. the ill 
disposed, produces as little effect as'a wal- 
nut:for a cupola; it is n to cut 
down the last scion of the wicked, and 
extirpate the roots of their family. To ex- 
ti @ fire and forget to quench the 
embers, to kill a serpent and spare its young 
ones, is not the conduct of @ pradent man. 
——If a cloud could scatter the rain of life, 
never would the branches of the willow be 
eaten. Beware of associating with the 
worthless, for thou canst never extract sugar 
from a common reed. The vizir listened to 


these. words with res and submission, 
and though he was ved to the soul, he 
cuuld not avoid of ‘their wis- 
dom. He, however, » “that which 


truth, 
peo corrupted ; b la 
3, but slave 
hak ds Seahaa 
worthy. pec is manners will be 
aaa Wecouan be ool but a child ; vice 
and ferocity are not rooted in him. It is seén in 
the Koran that all‘men come into the world 
with a disposition to Islamism, and that they 
subsequently do not become Jews, Chiis- 
jans or. Guebres, but through the fault of 
their parents.’. * 
the wt vedi 5 the king, avteageh i 
the vizir so warmly, that ing, at , 
pardoned the criminal, saying, ‘ I retnit’ his 
punishment, th 


h I do not perceive any 
great advantage 


m it.’ Knowest thou 






























water of a fountain scanty at its source, but 
‘at a distance it hath borne away a camel and 
youth was led away, placed in }, 
the care of a learned tutor emplo: 
‘him, to instruet him in eloquence, and in the 


its load.’ 
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F which Sal said te Rustem ‘the Curde? 
“Never s thine enemy feeble and 
without resources ; I have often seen the 


The 
to educate 


art of serving kings, and to render him, at 
some future period, worthy of his equal. One 
day the vizir had occasion to speak of his 
favourite to the king; he praisedhis good 
qualities and sense ; asi that -his edu-| 
cation had made hin quite a different man, 
that his manners were entirely changed, and 
that he no longer retained any yestige of his 
former vices. The king smiled and said : 
‘The son. of the wolf will end by becoming 
a wolf, even though he should be some day 
I amongst men.’ A year or two 
passed. The young min ran away to join a 
gang of robbers, and so identified himself 
with them, that, at h, he murdered the 
vizir and his two chi In a moment 
he'forgot all he owed to his generous bene- 
factor, rebelled and took the post ‘which his 
father’ held amongst the robbers. The ki 
taking the er of astonishment between 
his teeth, exclaimed, *How can a 
sword be made of bad steel? “The wicked 
can never become | by education. “Oh, 
! rain, the advantages of whith are 
denied by none, gives equal nourishment to 
the tulip'in a garden, and the brambles of 
the marshes !—Hyacinths are not’ produced 
in aren. not lose the fruits of 
thy toil. . It is as criminal to do good to the 
wicked, as to injure worthy persons.’ 
re happened to be in a ship with a 
slave, who saw’ the sea for thé ‘first time. 
This by ren ray man, pian Argel rae cree 
hims safety, wept, » and trem- 
bled in oA his the a ae ate 
to-tranquillize hitn, were unavailing: the kin 
at length, lost patience. A sage, who had 
embarked in the same vessel, said to the 
‘ if your majesty should order me, 1 
d means to siletice this fellow. 
“You will render mea great service,’ the 
king replied. The sage 'catised the slave to 
be immediately thrown into the sea, let him 
swallow a certain quantity of water, had him 
afterwards drawn out by the hair, and brought 
on board the ship. The slave seated himself 
in a corner, and no'more. The e 


: * this unhap 
 becausé he had ‘never 
Now that he has learned 





‘with so little said in praise’ of its in- 
‘telligence ; but, in fact, it adds nothing 


king | admit or ex 


societies at Easter, hold quarterly meetings, 

good | visit the classes quarterly, keep watch-night 

and love-feasts, superintend the other preach- 

ers, and te the whole business of the 
circuit, spiritual and temporal. 

«The helpers were not admitted indiscri- 


to our knowledge of Persia, and is ex- 
tremely defective on those points for 
which we most naturally } in tmo- 
dern travels. The:orthography of pro- 
per names is frequently erroneous ; and 
n the whole we must state, that the 
labours of Mr. Tancoigne have only very 
negative merit. 





Sourusy’s Lire oF Jonn Westy. 2 
vols. 8vo. (continued.) 
** Methodism having widely diffused itself, 
it -soon became expedient to divide the 
country into ¢ircuits, There were, in the 
year. 1749, twenty in England, two iu Wales, 
two in Scotland, and seven in ‘Ireland, In 
1791, the year of Mr. Wesley’s death, the 
had increased to seventy-two in 4 
three in Wales, seven.in Scotland, and 
twenty-eight in Ireland. Every circuit had 
a certain number of preachers appointed to 
it, more or less, according to its extent, 
under an assistant, whose office it was to 
1 members, take lists of the 


mipately : gifts, as well as grace for the 
work, were required. An aspirant was first 
examined concerning his theological  know- 
ledge, that it might be seen ‘whether his 

i ry mere sound : he br then to in 
hibit his gift of utterance, by preaching be- 
fore ‘Mr. Wesley ; and afterwards to give, 
either orally or in writing, his reasons for 
thinking that he was called’ of God to the 
ministry. The best proaf of this was, that 
some persons should have been convinced of 
sin, and-converted by his preaching.” 

The use of snuff or spirituous. liquors was 

ohibited to preachers, and in general their 
ot was severe, ‘and their handel aany and 
great. The principal evil of Methodism is 
stated to have been the formation, not.mere- 
ly of tlasses for religious px » but of 
bands. “Of these we ‘fiid the fallowing no- 
tice—** This Vision, while it avswered 
, Jed to some- 
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: 
4 
ay 
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order, freely and plainly, the 
their souls, with the’ faults they had com- 
mittéd ‘in thought, word, or deed, and the 
temptations they had felt during the week. 
They wére to be asked ‘as many, and as 
ing questions as may be, concerning : 

_ a, sins, and temptations ;” These 
> cular, at every meeting : What ‘ 
ep rey ag caer eng eminae ‘ 
< menting ?> What temptations have yor 
met with? How was you delivered? What 
have you thought, said, or done, of which 























. you doubt whether it be sin or not? And 
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saranda © Gyan 
We shotild tell you whatsoever “we 
think, whatsdever we fear, whatsoever we 
ou? Do you desire that, 


ble, that we ‘should cut to the quick, 
search your heart to the ‘bottom? 1s it 
to be on this, and all 
other Occasions, entirely open, So as to speak 
in your heart without ex- 
disguise, and without re- 


quisition, must be 


call Christian ‘experience. 
point, ‘also, Mr. Wesley” dist 
offence Which he gave, by renew 
tice that had ‘notoriously  beén’ abolished, 
because of the aliuses to which it led.” 

“ He prided hitisélf upon the singing in 
his meeting-houses : there was a talent in his 
family both for music and verse ; and ‘he 
availed himself, with great judgment, of both. | 
A collection of hymins was pub for’ 
Society, some few of which were selected 
from various authors; some were his own 
composition ; but far th 
by his brother Charles. 
have ever been so devoutly committed to 
as these, nor quoted so ‘often upon 
a death-bed. The manner in wliich they 
were sung tended to impress them stron 
on’ the mind: the tune was made who 
subservient’ to the words, not the words to 
Romanists are indebted for 
their church-music to the Benedictines,’ an 
order to which all Europe is so deep! 
debted for many things. Our fine cathedral 
service is derived from them.” 

Wesley was prevented by his ignorance of 
their language, from disseminating 
generally among the Welch, and that 
susceptible population deg 
Jumpers, under native teachers. 
land he was not successful, tho 
field, who, on the invitation of 
Ebenezer Erskine, the first leaders of secession 
of | from the kirk, had preceded him ten years 
in that country, startled the peop 
vehement oratory. But Wesley’s mild and 

uasive eloquence availed little, and. he 
loes not seem to haye f 
He accuses the ministers of not fasting on 
the fast days in the sacrament week, dnd he 
s to what was spoken of 
Jehoiakim : “* he shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass.” He adds in another place, 
when he had a thin audience at Glasgow, 
that it was truly said “‘ the Scotch dearly 
love the word of the Lord, on the Lord’s 


e account of Wesley in Ireland is pre- 
faced with some general observations, so cu- 
rious as to claim extraction. The author 


y 

“* Melancholy and anomalous 
f Ireland is, its religious 
y mournful, and not. | 
tven at the time when it was, called the Is- 
Jand of Saints, and men went forth from its 
monasteries to be the missio 

of monachism alone, but of literature 
and givilization, the mass of the people con- 


your desire and des 
every thing that is 


us to every reflecting 
bea td cet any man should have per- 
mitted iis wife * or his daughter to enter 
where it was not possible for 


erhaps no poems 


t was another of Wesley’s 
objectionable institutions. It originated with 
some reclaimed colliers of Kingswood, who, 
been accustomed to’sit late on Satur- 
nights at the ale-house, transferred their 
meeting, after their conversion, to 
-house, and continued there pray- 
hymns far into the morning. 
vised to put an end fo this : 


pati g it with the practice 


’ he could see no cause 





appointed three love-feasts in a 
for the men, a second for the 
women, andthe third for both 


* that we might € 


ss of heart. At these love-feas 
retaining the name, as 


iven the slight. 
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compares the funeral 
(so we te ding them 
which was 

is only a little plain 
t_ we seldom return from 
being fed not only with the 
perisheth, but with that which 
to everlasting life.’ A travelling 
* Wesley has himself recorded an instance of 
from these bands. *¢ I searched 
says he, ‘‘ astory I had heard 
Two of our solely had Hred tot 
0 of our socie vi r in un- 
harmon: nie » who met in wand 
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toward Dt. F., went and 
Weds tn lobe with him, and 
month, The 


us him in a moment, and 
away his reason. And some one 
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Ter ii the | Dew feligion to.their own, 
ed ingenuity, at once humorous 
detestable, Hy altogether peculiar to 
themselves. ‘Thus, when a child was im- 
mersed at baptism, it. was customary 
dip the right arm, to the.inteat that he 
strike amore deadly and ungracious 
therewith ; and under, an opinion, yo doubt, 
that the rest of the body would not be res- 
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ve you, but I can neyer love 
After such an example, Wesley 
abolished this part of his‘insti- 
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- ren 
ny ponstbte at the resurrevtion, for aiy thing 
tithe | which had ben committed by the" hitb - 
tized hand. Thus, too, at the baptism, the 
father took the wolves for his gossips ; and 
] Senta that, by this profanation, he was 
forming an alliance, both for hintself and 
the ‘boy, with ‘the fiercest beasts of the 
woods. The son of a chief was baptized 
in milk; water was not thought good enough, 
and whiskey had ‘not then been invented. 
‘They used to rob in the beginning of the 
year as a point of devotion, for the purpose 
of laying up a good stock of plunder against 
Easter ; and he whose spoils enabled him to 
‘fornish the best entertainment at that time, 
,was looked upon as the best Christian,—so 
they robbed in emulation of each other ; and 
reconciling their habits to their conscience, 
with a hardihood beyond that of the boldest 
casuists, they persuaded themselves that, if 
robbery, murder, and rape had been sins, 
Providence would nevéf ‘put such tempta- 
tions in their way; nay, that the sin would 
- if they a 80 een not pS ake 
van a good ort w it 
was offered them. sd ” 

“These things would appear incredible, if 
they were not conformable to the spirit of 
Irish history, fabulous and adthentic. Yet 
were the Irish, beyond all other » pas- 
sionately attached to the religion wherein 
they were so miserably ill instructed. Whe- 
ther they were pe i by this peculiar 
attachment to their church, when the supre- 
macy of the Pope’ Was’ ‘acknowledged 
throughout Europe, cannot be known, and 
may, sith much probability, he doubted ; 
this is evident, that it must have acquired 
proc and inveteracy when it became.a 








principle of opposition te their rulers, and 
was blended with their hatred of the Eng- 
lish, who so little understood their duty and 
their policy as conquerors, that they neither 
made themselves loved, nor feared, nor res- 
pected. 

“Ireland is the only country in which the 
Reformation produced nothing but evil. 
Protestant Europe has been richly repaid for 
the long calamities of that great revolution, 
by the permanent blessings which it left be- 
hind ; and even among those nations where 
the papal superstition maintained its domi- 
nion by fire and sword, an important change 
was effected in the lives and conduct of t 
Romish clergy. Ireland alone was so cir- 
cumstanced a8 to be incapable of deriving 
. | any advantage, while it was exposed to all 

the evils of the change. The work of sacri- 
lege and plunder went on. there as it did in 
England and Scotland ; but the language of 
the people, and their savage state, preclu- 
ded all possibility of religions improveniént. 
It was nyt till nearly the me the seyen- 
teenth century, that the Bible was transla- 
ted into Irish, by means ff Bishop. Bedell, 
@ man worthy to have Sir Henry Wotton for 
his patron, and Pather Paolo Sarpi_ for his 
friend. The church property been so 
scandalously plundered, that few parishes * 
could afford even a bare subsistence to a 

* The best: living at Connaught was not 
worth more than forty shillings a-ycar; and 
some were as low as sixtccn ! 
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Protestant minister, and therefore few mi- 
nisters were to be found.’ Meantime the 
Roimish clergy wete on the alert, and they 
were powerfu ( Bases by a continued sup- 
ply of fellow-labourers from the seminaries 
established in the Spanish dominions; men 
who, by their pt and education, were 
fitted for any work in which policy might 
think proper to employ fanaticism. ‘The 
Franciscans have made it their boast, that, 
at the time of the Irish massacre, there ap- 
peared among the rebels more. than six 
hundred. Friars. Minorite, who had been in- 
stigating them to that accursed rebellion 
while living among them in disguise.” 

Tn this’ country Wesley was at first well 
received, and tells us that he preached his 
first. sermon in‘ Dublin to’ “as gay and as 
/Senseless a congregation as, he had ever seen!” 

_ They soom however jbecarac objects of per- 
secution; and got the nick+name of swaddlers, 
which is thus strain ly acvounted for. 

**Cennieks preaching, ou, Christmas-lay, 
took for his text these words, from St. Luke’s 
Gospel: ** And this shall .be, a,sign .unto 
your ye shall find’.the. babe, wrapped in 
swaddiing clothes, lying in a manger.’ A 
Catholic wig present, and to whom the 
la of Scripture was a novelty, thought 

_ this so ludicrous, that he called the preacher 
a Swaddlor, in derision ; and this unmeaning 
worl became the ,nickname of the Methio- 
dists, and had all the effect, of the most op- 
probrious appellation.” . ' 

In Cork: disgraceful riots! ensued, and 

. both the brothers '(Wesleys) were roughly 
treated; while int Dublin, Whitefield was 

nearly, stoned to death. Yet it was from 
among the Roman Catholicks that Wesley 
obtained one of the most interesting and 
(during his short life) most effjcient co-ad- 
jutors, Thomas Walsh, the son of a carpen- 
ter at: Bally Lynn. He - publiely’ abjured 
the Romish Church, and became the most 
distinguishe: apostle of methodismm in Ireland. 

*« There is a letter of advice from Mr. Wes- 
ley to one of his Irish preachers (written in 
1769), which gives a curious picture of the 
oar fur whom such advice could be need- 
ul. — ‘Dear brother,’ he says, ‘I shall 
now tell you the things which have been, 
more or less;'u my mind, ever since I 
was in ‘the North of Ireland. If you forget 
thei, you willbe a sufferer, and so will the 
people ; if you observe them, it will be 
for both. Be steadily serious. There is‘no 
country upon earth where this is more neccs- 
sary than iy Ireland, as you are generally en- 
compassed with those who, with a little en- 
couragement, would laugh or trifle: from 
morning till night. In every town visit all 
you can, from house to house ; but on this, 
and every other occasion, avoid all fami- 
liarity with women: this is deadly poison, 
both to them and to you, You cannot be 
too wary in this respect, Be active, be dili- 
ark avoid «a Jaziness, sloth, indolence ; 

rom every degree, ev arance 0 

it, else you Catt never be were than half a 
Christian. Be cleanly : in this let the Me- 
thodists take pattern by the Quakers. Avoid 


all nastiness, dirt, slovenliness, both in your 





o not stink above ground ! 
‘ Let thy mind’s, sweetness have its. operation 
‘Upon thy person, clothes, and habitation.’ 

, HERREBT. 
Whatever clothes you have, let them be 


whole ; no rents, no tatters, no rags; these 


are a scandal to either man or woman, 
another fruit of vile'laziness. Mend your 
clothes, or I shall never expect to see you 
mend your lives. Let none ever'see a rag- 
ged Methodist, Clean yourselves. of lice : 
take pains in this; .Do not cut. off your hair ; 
but clean it, and keep it clean, .Cure your- 
self and your family, of the itch: a spoonful 
of brimstone wil] cure you, . To let this run 
from year to year, proves both sloth and un- 
cleanness: away with it,at once ; let not the 
North be. any. longer a proverb of reproach 
to all the-nation. .. Use no snuff, unless pre- 
scribed bys physician, I suppose no other 
nation in Europe is in,such, vile bo to 
this a nasty, dirty custom,)as the Irish 
are. Touch no dram; it-is liquid fire ; itis 
asure, though slow,-poison ; it saps | the 
very spri of life. Iu Ireland, above: all 
countries in the world, [vould sacredly ab- 
stain from this, because. the evil is so gene- 
ral; and to this, and snuff,,and smoky cabins, 
I impute the blindness which is so, exceed- 
ing conunon throughout the nation. I par- 
ticularly desiré, wherever you have preach- 
ing, that there may bea Little Honse. Let 
this be got without delay. Wherever it is 
not, let none expect to see me,’ ” 


The Percy. Anecdotes. 

The fifth Nuanber of this: neat little 
work appeared on the Ist instant ; and 
furnishes us with the following exam- 
ples, from among a hundred ‘etlivies, il- 
lustrative of the spirit. of Enterpri:e, to 
which it is devoted.» A prettily engra- 
ved portrait of Mungo Park. adorns the 
title page. ‘ 

Black Agnes.— During ‘the war!:which 
Edward HI. maintained in Scotland, ‘part of 
the English army, led.on by Montague, be- 
siéged Durbar, which the Countess of 
March, commonly called Black Agnes, de- 
fended ‘with uncommon courage and obsti- 
nacy:, This extraordinary woman exhibited 
her scornfal levity to the besiegers, by 
ordeting her waiting maids to brush from 
the walls the a uced - ay! eee 
we cagunss this in sight of the English ; 
and when a tremendous urlike engine, cal- 
led a sow, approached the walls, the coun- 
tess called out, “ Montague, beware ! your 
sow shall soon cast her pigs :” which she 
verified, for an immense -mass~ of rock, 
thrown from a lofty tower, accompanied her 
threat, and crushed’ the poriderous missile, 
and the besiegers which it contained, 
| Slide of a war aces many oa 

tugged 8 of Mount 

eovered by inipentttable forests: 
lofty — encircled them on all sides. 
Even the daring hunters were scarcely able 
to reach them, and the inhabitants of the 
valley never conceived the idea of disturbing 
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were therefore allowed. 
the most intelligent and ski 
it quite impracticable. to avail themselves of 
such inaccessible stores. 

In November, 1816, Mr. John Rulph, of 
Reutingen, in Switzerland, and three Swiss 


mppigcmparpae | ing more sanguine hopes, 
— anew up a plan of a slide founded on a. 


nometrical measurements ; and having par- 
chased a certain extent of the forests from 
the Commune of Alpnach for six thousand 
crowns, began the construction of it. 

The slide of Alpnach is formed of about 
twenty-five thousand pine trees depri- 
ved of their bark, and united together with- 
out the aid ofiron,. It oceupied about one 
hundred and sixty yockmen Suing eighteen 
months, and cost. nearly orfe hun thou- 
sand franes (416627)... It is about. three 
leagues, or forty-four thousand lish 
feet long, and terminates. in the Lake of Lu- 
cerne. It has the .form of a trough about 
six feet broad, and from three to six deep. 
Its bottom is forined of three trees, the mid- 
dl¢ one of which’ has a groove cut out in the 
direction of its. length for receiving small 
rills of water, for the purpose of diminishing 
the friction. ‘The ‘whole ofthe slide is sus- 
tained by. about two thousand supports, and, 
in many hag ig me beg ma vesy ingeni- 
ous manner to the recipices of gra- 
nite.’ The. ditection of 4 slnte is iene 
times straight atid sometijnes zig zag, with 
an inclination of from 10° to. 18° ; it is often 


‘catried along’'the sides of precipitous rocks, 


and sometimes over their summit; occasion- 
ally it goes under ground, and at others over 
the deep gorges by scaffoldings one humdred 
and twenty feet igh. : 

Before any step could be taken in’its erec- 
tion, it was necessary to cut several thousand 
trees to obtain a passage through the impe- 
netrable thickets; ‘and as the workmen 


‘advaiiced, men were posted at certain dis- 


tances in order to ‘point out the road for 
their return. “Mr. Rulph was often obliged 
to be suspended by cords,’ in order to de- 
scend precipices many. hundred feet ‘high to 
give directions, having scarcely tt 
carpenters among them all, the rest having 
been hired as occasion offe PAIL diffieul- 
ties being at length surmounted, the 

ines, which were about one hundred feet 
ong, and ‘ten inches thick at their srall 
extremity, ran through the space of Hee 
pa par or nearly nine miles, in tg minutes 
and a half, and during their descent appear- 
ed to be only.a few feet .in, jhe ar- 
ranyerents were extremely. simple. Men 
were posted at regular-distances along the 
slide; and as soon as every thing was ready, 
the man at the bottom out to the next 
one, above ‘him, ‘ Lachez,” ‘(let g0;)_ the 
ery Was repeated, and reached the top of the 


* 


slide in three minutes: the man at the top 


‘of the slide then cried out to the one below, 
r*Tl'vient,” (it comes ;) as soon as the tree 


had reached the bottom and plunged into the 
lake, the cry of “‘Lachez"’ was as 
before. By these means a tree descended 
every five or six minutes. When a free, 
by accident, escaped frum the trough of the 
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slide, it often penetrated by its thick est ex- 
tremity from eighteen to twenty-four feet 
ppary one eel if it  oftisine tree, 
it cleft it wit rapidity o tning. 
Such is the brief account of a work under- 
taken and executed by a single individual, 
and which has excited the wonder and asto- 
nishment of every one who has seen it, and 
a high degree of interest in every part of 
Europe. We regtet to add, that this magni- 
ficent structure no longer exists, and scarce- 
ly a tree is to be seen on the flanks of Mount 
Pilatus, Political events having taken away 
the demand for timber, and another market 
having been found, the operation of cuttiii 
and wey gm the trees necessarily ceased. 
Cornish Wanderer.—Mr. Wilson, a gen- 
tleman of Cornwall, who inherited an ‘estate 
of about 1000/. per annum in that cduhty, 
at the age of twenty-three, and in the year 
1741, the year ‘after his father’s death, set 
off for the continent on his travels: ‘He rode 
on horseback with one servant, over the 
greatest part of the world. He first viewed 
every European country; in doitg which, 
he spent, eight years. He then embarked) 
for America ; was two years in the northern 
part, and three years more in South Ameti- 
ca, where he travelled as a Spaniard, which : 
he was enabled to do, from the facility with 
which he spoke the language. The clinate, | 
pronpece &c, of: Peru, enchanted him so 
much, that be hired a farm, and resided on 
it neatly swele months. His next tour was. 
tothe Kast ; he passed successively throu 
all the territories in Africa, to the south of 
the Mediterranean, Egypt, Syria, and all 
the dominions of the Grand Signior ; went 
twiee through Prussia, through the northern 
and southern provinces; over Hindostan, 
and part of Siam.and Pegu, and made seve- 
ral excursions to the boundaries of China. 
He afterwards, on his return, stopped at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and peiitratetl 
some distance into Africa; and, on his re- 
turn to the Cape, he took the 0 p. rtunity of 
a ship going to Batavia, and thence visited 
most of the Islands in the Great Indian Ar- 
chipelago, Returning to Europe, he landed 
at adiz, and travelled over land to Moscow, 
in his way to Kamschatka. In 1783, he 
was at Moscow, healthy and vigorous, and 
though then in his sixty-sixth year, was pre- 
paring for a journey to Siberia. 
_ Leander outdone—A young man, a na- 
tive of the island of Saint Croix, in the 
course of the summer of 1817, swam over 
the Sound from Cronenburgh to Graves, 
and thus considerably outdid the unfortunate 
Leander, whom love nightly tempted to tra- 
verse the Hellespont. , The direct distance 
from Abydos to Sestos is only.an English 
mile ; and allowing for the drifting effect of 
the current, net more to a swimmer than 
four miles. But the distance between Cro- 
nenburgh and Graves is at least six English 
miles. “When Lord Byron and Lieutenant 
Ekenbead repeated the feat of Leander, they 
took an hour and ten minutes in doing it ; 
the Dane did not accomplish his task in less 
than two hours and forty minutes. A Da- 
nish officer and three men followed him in a 
boat, antl never lost sight of him. In the 


Lees 


gh} celles waited on his commander, 
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middie of the Sound he had to contend with 
trifling e. ion.—In 1643, St. Preuil, 
the governor of Amiens, who depended 
much on a stratagem that he had conceived 
for —— Arras, was anxious to en- 
gage a so 
it. “JT have made choide of you,” said he 
to him one day, “‘ as the most lent sol- 
dier that I know, for a blow that will make 
your fortune. Tit business is to surprise 
Arras, and hear how I have planned it. You 
shall disguise yourself as a peasant, and go 
and sel! fruit in the place. After you have 
done this some time, you must quarrel with 
some person, and kill him witha poignard. 
You must suffer yourself to be taken ; you 
will be tried on the spot, and be condemned 
to be hanged. You know the custom of 
Arras is, to have their executions out of the 
city. It is on this cireumstance that my 
design depends. I will place- at ambuseade 
near the gate, by which yot' shall he brought 
out. people will render themselves 
master of those who shall come out who 
belong to the spectacle. I will march in the 
instant to their assistance, and make myself 
master of the place; which a8 soon as fam, 
I shall’ réseue you. This is my project: 
what do you say to it?” | “*It is fine,” re- 
plied Courcelles ; “but the thing deserves 
soine consideration.” | * It does,” said Saint 
Preuil ; “ think of it, and’ to-morrow let me 
have your resolution.” . The next day Cour- 
"Well, 
my brave fellow,” said St. Preui! ; “ what 
do you think of my projeet now?” “ Sir,” 
replied Courcelles, “‘ it is admirable ; only 
T should like that you would give me the 
command of the ambuscade, and take your- 
self the basket of fruit.” 





ARCTIC ZOOLOGY. 
{Extracted from Scoresby’s valuable publication.) — 


Erroneous opigions have been enter- 
tained respecting the Whale (the Bale- 
na Mysticetus) having been of a much 
larger size in former times than now : 
from a comparison of the preceding 
accounts of all credible witnesses, the 
author says— 


Hence I coneeive . we may satisfactorily 
conelude, that whales of as large size ave 
found now, as ‘at any former period since 
the Spitzbergen fishery was discovered ; anid 
I may also remark, ‘that where any respect- 
able authority affords actual measurements 
éxceeding 70 feet, it will always be found 
that the specimen to, was not one 
of the Mysticetus kind, but of the B. Phy- 
salis, or “7 cher ce viree a 
considerably ex in length an 
common aes that I have either of, 
or met with.. When fully grown, therefore, 
the ae gee ene gee ethene 
a a el oe 

P , Po ¢ 
frente Rows 30 
little behind the fins, or in the middle, be- 
tween the anterior and posterior extremes of 
the animal ; from whence it gradually tapers 


er named Courcelles to execute | ward 


to 40 feet. It is thickest a/ raci 





bones, at an angle of about 80 d » hav- 
ing the appearance, when viewed in front, 
the letter U. The upper .jaw, including 
the ‘ crown-bone,’ or skull, is bent down 
at the extremity, so as to shut the front and 
upper parts of _ ~~ of ria mouth, and 
overla the lips in a squamous 
pl ee se sides. ay a the mouth is 
open, it presents a cavity as large as a room, 
and cdpeble of containing a merchan’ ’s 
jolly-boat, full of men, being 6 or 8 
wide; 10 or 12 feet high (in front), and 
16 or 16 feet Jong. The-fins, two in num- 
ber, are placed between one-third and two- 
fifths of the length of the animal, from the 
shout, and about two feet behind the angle 
of the mouth. They are 7 to 9 feet in 
length, and 4 or 5 in breadth. The part 
by which et are attached to the body, is 
somewhat elliptical, and about 2 feet in din- 
meter; the side which sttikes the water is 
neatly flat. The articulation being perfectly 
spherical, ‘the ‘fins are capable of motion in 
any direction ; but, from the tension of the 
flesh’ and’skin below, they cannot be raised 
above the’ horizontal position Hence the 
account given by some naturalists, that the 
whale supports its young by its fins, on its 
‘back, must “be erroneous. ‘The fins, 
death, are always hard and stiff; but, in 
the living animal, it is presumed, from the 
nature of the internal structure, that they 
are ‘capable of considerable flexion. ‘The 
whale has no dorsal fin. ‘The tail, compris- 
ing, in a single surface, 80: or 100 square 
feet, isa formidable instrument of motion 
and defence. Its length is only 5 or 6 feet ; 
but its width is 18 to 24 or 26 feet. Its po- 
sition is horizontal. In its: form it is flat 
and semi-lunar ;' indented in the middle ; the 
two lobes somewhat pointed, and turned a 
little backward. ‘Its motions are rapid and 
universal ; its st immense. eyes 
are situated in the sides of the head, about a 
foot obliquely above and behind the angle 
of the mouth. They are remarkably small 
in proportion to the bulk of the animal’s bo- 
ooo larger than those of an ox. 
has no external ear ; nor can any 
orifice for the admission of sound be disco- 
vered until the skin is removed. 

On the most elevated part of the head, 
about 16 feet from the anterior extremity of 
the jaw, are ne the psc sao Dae spi- 

es ; consisting of two longitudinal aper- 
tures 6 or 8 inches in length, These are 
the proper nostrils of the whale. A moist 
vapour, mixed with mucus, is discharged 
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no water it, uoless an expiration 

of the breath pone ors rte surfgee. 
‘Fhe mouth, in place of teeth, i 


which are sus from the sides of the 
d > 
are sometimes ro oe wan arched 
form to the roof te meaty ae 
pg trey age attached .to 
the lower jaw, ier Geta 
tween their lower extremities. Each series 
pr tatde-ef bene,” os the whaleBslvers tere 
t, consists of upwerds of 300-laminz ;) the 
oe are 4 tee ee cha hag 
gradually diminish away to nothing at 
per vicars Fifteen fect is the greatest 
rs ne “ f cana aot’ See 
average ‘ a 
tude seldom met with. The greatest breadth, 
whieh is at the gum, is 10 or 12 inches.. The 
lamine, com the two series: of bone, 
are ranged by side, two-thirds of aniach 
apart, (thickness of the blade included,) and 
resemble a frame of saws in a saw-will. 
The interior edges are covered with a 
of hair, and the exterior edge of every 5 
e a few at each extremity of the 
series, is curved. and. flattened. down, so as 
to present a smooth surface to the lips. In 
seme whales, a curious hollow on one side, 
and ridge on the other, occurs in.many of 
the central cee fs eye On pore a 
intervals of 6 or 7 inches; -May not ir- 
regularity, ene te ame horns of the 
ox, which they afford an \intima- 
Pee EET 
nu 4 t 
—- whalebone in the head — 
not grown, would represent its age 
years. In the youngest whales, ealled 
Suehers, the whalebone is a few inches 
long; when the length. 6 feet or 
upwards, the whale is said to be eize. ‘The 
colour of the whalebone is brownish-black, 
or hluish-black. In wate + Spe 
striped longitudinally with w ; 
newly cleaned, the surface exhibits a fine 
play. of colour. A oe whale sometimes: 
the sample bind,” that, te nest 
“ ” is, t t 
mina (in series, weigh pameer ae 
whole produce may ‘be estimated at a ton ; 
and so on in proportion. ‘The .whalebone.is 
inserted into the erown-hone, ina sort of 
rabbit. Ail the blades inithe same series are 
connected by gee. fe etek 
the thick are inserted. substance, 
(the ,um,) is white, fibrous, ' tender, and’ 
tasteless. It euts dike cheese. or 
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or 
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resembles shat of qwacupads in i 
“igang be Fil tel walteurel 
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this fat ji interns ed with 
‘subssonce. Th under 


nearly thirty tons of pure eil; and whales 
yielding tventy tons 0 oil, are by no means 


The quantity of oil yielded by 


generally bears a certain proportion 


of its longest blade of whale- 


A stout whale of sixty feet in length, is 

of the enormons weight of 

a irty tons, the bones 
ef the Ww 


tone ; the 


halebone, fins and tail, eight 


or ten ; carcass thirty or two. 
"The flesh of the b Bdhord! 


le is of a red 
when cleared of fat, broiled, 
i and salt, does not 


eat unlike coarse heef ; that of the old whale 


approaches to black, end is exceeding! 
coarse. An jimmense bed of muscles +4 
is appropriated chi 


The whale seems dull of hearing. A noise 


4 in the:air, such es th 


shonting, is not: 
distance only of 
slight 


‘ a. on 
iced by.it, mae + 
a ship's length; but a very 


splashing inthe water, in calm weather, 





commonly 
; | from the ‘‘ eddy” occesioni 















» ae. 


sites ia altention, and alarios it. Ts senc 
of seeing is acute. Wipes sy aren beg 
one Pe} water, w 

bes yh cites. at an. amazing distance. 
When at the surface, however, they do not 
see far. y have no voice ; but in breath- 
ing or blow aera Nt noise. 

vapour they di » as to the 
height of some yards, and ap is ata dis- 
tance, like a puff of smoke. When the ani- 


{mals are wounded, it is often stained with 


blood; .and, on the approach of death, jets 
of tibod are alien c nee. 
They blow strongest, densest, and loudest, 
when ‘‘ running,” when in a state of alarm, 
or when they first appear at the surface, 
after being a time down. They respire 


ther | or blow about four or five times a-minute. 


The usual rate at which whales swim, even 
when they are on their from one si- 
tnation to another, seldom exceeds four 
miles an hour ; and though, when by 
the sight of any enemy, or alarmed ’ the 
stroke of a harpoon, their extreme velocity 
may be at the rate of eight or nine miles an 
hour ; yet we find this speed never continues 


lo than for a few minutes, before it re- 
ed. a gh el to one-half. Hence, for the 


8 of a few minutes, they are capable of 
i the water, with the velocity 
almost of the fastest ship under sail, and of as- 
ing with such as to leap entirely 


out of the water. is feat they sometimes 


perform as an amusement ently, to 
| the high admiration of the distant spectator ; 
but to the no small terror of the unexperi- 


enced fishers, who, even under such circum- 
stances, are often ordered, by the foolhardy 
harpooner, to ‘ pull away” to the attack. 
Sometimes a s throw begs wi into 
& perpendicular posture, with their heads 
downward, and, rearing their tails on high 
in the air, beat the water with awful violence. 
In both these cases, the sea is thrown into 
foam, and air filled Bie jag the 
noise, in weather, is to a great 
distance ; and the concentric waves uced 
by the concussions on the water, are com- 
municated abroad to a considerable extent. 


‘Sometimes the whale shakes its tremendous 


tail in the air, which, cracking like a whip, 
resounds to the distance of two or three 


When it retires from the surface, It first 
lifts its head, then plunging it under water, 
elevates its back like the segment of a 


| Sphere, deliberately rounds it away towards 


e extremity, throws its tail out of the water, 


ide and then 


In their usual conduct, whales remain at 


.| the surface to breathe, about two minutes, 


seldom longer; during which time, they 
“* blow” eight or times, and then de- 
scend fur an interval usually of five or ten 
moinutes ; but sometimes, | feeding, fif- 
teen or twenty. The depth to which the 
descend, is. not known, thoug 
iovally observed on 
the water, it is vidgvom’ | at times, only 
trifling. But, when struck, the quantity of 
line they sometimes take out of the boats, 
in a perpendicular descent, affords a % 
measure of the depth. By this rule, they 
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an English mile; and with stch velo 
that instances have occurred, 

have been drawn he §. ine attached, 
from a depth’ of 700 or 800' fathoms, and 
have been found to~have broken their jaw- 
bones, and sometimes crown-bone, by the 
blow struck against the bottom. Some per- 
sons are of opinién, that whales van remain 
under a field of ice, or at'the bottom ofthe 
sea, in shallow water, when undistirbed, for 
many hours at a time. Whales are seldom 
found sleeping ; yet, in calm weather, among 
ice, instances occasionally occur. 

The food of the whale consists of various 
species of actiniae, clignes, sepiz, meduse, 
cancri, and helices ; or at least some of these 
genera aré always to he seen whenever an 
tribe of whales is found stationary. and feed- 
ing. Inthe dead animals, however, in the 
very few instances in whi 
bled to open their stomachs, sqnille or 
— were the only substances discever- 

. In 


once found a quantity of the same kind of 
insect 


When the whale feeds, it swims with con- 
siderable velocity below the surface ‘of the 
sea, with its jaws widely extended. A stream 
of water consequently enters its capacious 
mouth, and along with it, large quantities 
of water insects ; the ‘water estapes again at 
the sides; but the footl is entangled and 
sifted as it were, by the whaleboue, which, 
from its compact arrangement, and the thick 
internal covering of hair, does not allow a 
particle the size of the smallest grain to 


escape, 
_ (To be exatimert) 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


4, ddam Street, Adelphi, April th, 1820. 
it,—Your © ndent who has given a 
sketeh of Mr., West’s-memoirs, from, my ac- 
count of his. life, and. studies, has Sat * 
tently fallen into an. error, whigh makes him 
seemingly guilty of a falsehood in an stienpt 
to queation the anthentigity of ja tate 
noticing the cirenmstance of Mr., West's 
nother haying - been thrown into premature 
pede? veenan eedier T tome 
er’s”” sepmen, jhe;says su 
inferred from that oeldent that the chili 
was born to future destinies ;” ‘but I 
make no such inference, nor:do I offer any 
opinion of my own on the subject. I shere- 
fore beg the favour of ‘you ‘to: noticethis 
mistake, which, as it stands at-present, has a 
very malivious appearance; and I perceive it 
has arisen from aseribing to‘ me an. expres- 
sion of Pattover the preacher. 
T have the honeur to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient humble servant, 
To the Editor, &e. JOHN GALT. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Alexandria, (Egypt) Jan. 30th. 
The canal of Ramanieh, which leads from | 
Cairo to Alexandria, is just finished. The 


Aan account of curious Halones, and Par- 


and strongly coloured curve in the heavens 
representing the 1 
Halo : its distance 
ye ae found'to be 45°, - This semi- 
’ V iameter'ts uncommonly great, 

I have been ena- | diameter seldom exceeds 22°; butthis led'me 
to look more attentively, when I observed one 
fainter in colour, whose semidiameter was 
the mouth of a whale just killed, I | found to be 22°:—this soon became nearly 
i i equal incolour to the appearance, and'two par- 
helia were seen, one to'the eastward and one 
to the weetwartl, alternately very strong: the 
upper part now became much 
fermed a double carve, one t 
zenith, and the other towards the ‘horizon : 
the tower halo beeame 


larger, and represented b 
but of a different form ; and the 
the westward -was not found upon the halo 


t general 
oa real 


| @ production. within so :briefajperiod. To 





Vice-Roy, Meheied Ali Pasha, by his own 
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have been known to descend to the‘deyith of |\desive, was the first to sail along-it, with the'| 
, | view 06 ‘that his 
which whates | strictly fuléted. -In several -places:‘he him~ 
self sounded the depth -and: measured the 
width of the canal. The merghants of 
Alexandria propose giving a grand féte in 
honour of the co 
pass and to testify their gratitude to the 


ion of this ‘vast enter- 





helia, that were observed at Eimonton, 
- Hee on April 6th, 1820.—From 8 to 
9,A4 


About af past 8, observed a very fine 


of an inverted 
Ne ‘arty etiness 


as the semi. 


rds the 
adnable curve slo, 
to 


ly are, but withoutit, avhen 
C,H. Apams. 
bien.“ a 


Edmonton. 


————_ 


ont HH © 1 
“FINE ARTS. 

CENOTAPH,. TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

We have'been, politely admitted to:a view 
of Mr. Wyatt’s, model of a design for this 
monument of national .leve .and . sorrow, 
——_ it will be, remembered, b that for 
which so general as ipti gums not 
ex one .gui wer vom made: To 
say that we admire this pe 
» and be: w very 


poorly exfiress our 

faint and i testimeny. to the genius 
of the artist: :- He has: achieved .a sitblime 
work. Original, a wonderfally affect- 
ing—we are filled with surprise at the talent 
which has conceived--and - executed so noble 


ce, would 


say what it is, we know no way so as 
to describe (what we can but insufficient! 
do) its effeets “upon as. We were: strac 
with a deep awe,’ which,.as‘we contemplated’ 
the group, lly gave way to a sensation! 


had been'| rational sorrow ; and we seemed to be pon- 


ing, not upon a marble cast, but upon 
that. text which s of the moment 
“ When this corruptible shall put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality; or that which gives the blessed as- 
~ of a ~ ot hen the ~ pe God 
shall wi , tears from ad 
lndoul, something of this spirit uns have 
guided the artist. There are two compart- 
ments: in -his design, the one of earth the 
other of heaven. Inthe inferior there are 
five figures; and singular to state, the 


tenances of all hidden under . Phe 
eecacuaticonaaianamea 
weeping and mourning around in various at- 
deaken We are not afraid to say, that their 
expression is equal to what have been 
obtained by showing faees in the sleep of 
death, in'tears, and in agony ; at feast they 


prodticed. as strong an emotion 
minds. . ‘The saperior group d 
disembodied sout rising the 

aspiring to its Maker’s throne, The form i 
éxqnisite, and the bust a likeness of t 


iH 
tT 


i 


and On each Side an pom ar’ Fayre ascen- 


As this notice is intended merely as a piece 
of public news in the Arts, we should at any 
rate abstain from a critical examination of 
its subject. But'it affords us infinite _ 
sure te add, that we are also prevented 
follosving that course (if it imports blame as 
well as commentary) by the sincere and un- 
bounded gratification which Mr. Wyatt's 
genius: has afforded us. The colder feeli 
of ‘art and ‘all its- rules are absorbed in t 
simphieity and r of this conce . 
We coulis not look -at details while filled with 
= Rei oe of the sublime 
a utiful whi truly great perform- 
ances, ‘(whether in language, music, paint- 
ing, or sculpture) inspire : and new, con- 
cluding what we hail to say on the idea 
which has dwelt with us since we first saw 
this work, we take leave to congratulate the 
country on its accomplishment, and the at- 


} thor on the fame which he may rest assured 


will reward his labours. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT FUND. 

The anni of this excellent charity 
was observed on Wednesday. The duke of 
Sussex presided, and above 400/. was sub- 
scribed in the room. Not having time this 
week, we Spence, if needful, to render some 
account of the proceedings in our next. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 

Although the Gallery closes this evening, 
and yur notice cannot direct much public 
atterition to their pictures, it is but justice 
to. the undermentioned contributors to put 
‘their names on record : an oversight, in 
) making up our last publication, alone pre- 
vented us from paying them a more timely 
tribute. 

No. 100. The Young Village Carpenter — 
WV. S. Wi ataon. 











of intense though tender grief. The heart’s | 


A clever cabinet picture. No. 192. A 





attempt Sketching, the same, A 
fine piece -af reflected t, and altogether 
sweet and ae 

116, Pilot Wd; F: Ellis. 


Mr. Ellis is within a step of excellence ; 
the water is too greeny. but its character is 


136, 4 Study.—By W. Emerson. 
A well painted study, notwithstandiag our 
joke a few weeks since. (See Literary Ga- 


zette.) 
“. 164. 157. Cupids.—F. Ferriere. 
Exquisite imitations of bronze. 
155. The Cup of Tea.—W. M. Sharpe. 
Much Flemish.character given to an se 
_~ rater hapa is seem, ate in the 
wing accessories, but the princi- 
pal is admirable. forgot t 


is We 0 notice 
the delightful colour of the satin in Mr. 
Sharpe's other picture, to which this forms 
60.8 ® contrast, and shows that his 


yeti 3 is, powerful in the humble 
welli in the superb mansion. 
187... Study of a Head.—A. Geddes. 

_ A finer)study of armour than of a head. 
The former is beautifully painted, with a 
Rembrandt-like effect ; the latter isa shadow. 

230, Si ere & Speen. 
Strongly reminds us ‘right of Derby. 
Very natural, and not inferior to the most 
admired pictures of the artist whose name 
vo Pane nen M. T. Ward 
. Puppies atplay.—M. T. Ward. 
An exceedingly eo representation, 
deserving of favouralle notice. 


Clear, thong rather gaudy in colour. 
The fish are/well executed, and,. considering 
the subject as out,of the artist’s usual style, 
it certainly adds to his deserved reputation. 
246. The Upas, or Poison Tree.—Francis 


The conception is grand, and, does not be- 
jong to a common mind, Still.the picture 
_ from pleasing, on account.of the dis- 

subject, 
279. Landscape ; Anacreontic Revels—W. 
Linton, 

A Ey beautiful, and airy scene. . It is 
full of light, as.it.ought.to be, and the ten- 
derness of the pencilling strikes us as pecu- 


rate. 
295. Viewon Loch Tay.—P. Nasmyth. 

In this artist’s own manner; very 
charming. \\c know no painter whose sha-} 
dows are sv pure as Mr. Nasmyth’s ; what is 
reflected in them is as clear as his positive 

colours, — not an iota too bright. 

No. 308. Card Players.—J. Cawse. 

Taken as a of this artist’s abi- 
lities, affords a fair criterion whereby to judge 
them. Its more immediately, studied from 
nature than his other pieces, and has conse- 

guna more truth, and a better effect. 
Venus, Cupid, and the Graces. No. 


14, The Daughter of Herodias, &c. No. 
25, 4 Peasant. No. 35. 4 Sketch, &c.— 
No. 340. This comp be 
o. 240. This composition appears to 
brought together for the purpose of dis- 
playing the artist’s skill in the management 
of the colouring; so far he has succeeded ; 





yaad pm i car mag er nar 
cal equal cite Goe' 
No. 14'ns o chethh, mises. well. . No. 25. 


is something more ; it is a very pleasing per- 
furmance,; 





ST..PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

C..J. R. informs us, that om the day 
when Mr. West’s funeral took place, the 
price of admission to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was raised from two pence to one shilling ; 
and, justly. indignant at so shameful a prac- 
tice, he wishes to know who anthorize and 
= a bork job. This abuse has 

too uently arraigned in public to 
admit of any hope of its, selormation, as the 
parties concerned, (the Dean and Chapter it 
18 aeivelens toset the paltry profit derived 
from making a show of «national church 
above the disgrace attached te the traffic. 
As churelimen, we consider. their conduct to 
be scandalous need even a pap erage 
reprehensible, for not. only y 
the more ostensible monuments in the Ca- 
thedral to be covered with filth and dirt, in- 
stead of keeping them clean for the inspec- 
tion of their customers, but they suffer the 
noblest ancient relics to perish—witness the 
tomb of Dr. Donne, se deeply interesting in 
all its. circums tances. 
————— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO..MISS..———— 


By R. i. wounded at a Tea-table, on 
the — day of December, 1619. 


*Tis not alone thine hazel eye, 
Flinging about its shafts of fire, 
(By which so many beaux must die) 
That I admire : 
*Tis not alone thy ladye grace, 
Or look so filled with sweet expression, 
That on my heart, Love’s helpless page, 
Makes deep impression : 
"Tis not the vermeil tint that dyes 
he young cheek like the bursting rose ; 
Nor thy soft bosom, heaved by sighs, 
Or in repose : 

"Tis not the chesnut braid that runs, 
Binding thy forehead fair and proud, 
And o’er thine eyes (those summer suns) 

Hangs like a cloud : 
*Tis not the swan-like beauty clear, 
That lies upon thy waving shape ; 
From that (and yet I love it dear 
I might escape : 
*Tis not thy voice, like music heard 
At distance by the water's side ; 
Nor thy sweet “‘ cunning talk,” preferr’d 
By me to all beside : 
*Tis not—and yet it is :—’tis all 
That I have said, and none deny— 
Which makes— will make me love thee well, 
Until I die. RH 





[By Correspondents. } 
MEMORY. — 
Borne on the Occan’s heaving breast, 
Mark stately vessel sail ; 
How in ating canvass drest, 
Courts she every wanton gale! 








/1 THE. LITERARY ‘GAZETTE, AND 


prosp’rous breezes blow ; 
. Fast she makes the wish’d for shore ; 
Glitt’ring bright in splendid show, 


Rich with India’s golden ore. 
me 9 +4 the recreant tide, 

‘ golden-gilded ; 
Pleased the joyous waves divide . 

Still behind no track they show. 
Yet at some far-distant day 

Memory will the scene retrace ; 
Mark the wanton breezes play, 

Hail the vessel’s easy grace. 
Buoyant thus on life’s broad stream, 

an in all his beauty moves ; 

Blest with sweet contentment’s beam, 

Blest with all his bosom loves. 
Swift each passing year rolls on ; 

Still contentment glads his mind ; 
Soon each passing year is gone— 

Gone, nor leaves a track behind. 
Then alike fond memory’s powers 

Pleasures long since past review ; 
Lead him back to youth’s bright hours, 

And each blissful scene renew. 

: ALPHEUS. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Professor Kephalides, in Breslaw welt 
knorvn by his interesting ‘Tour in Italy and 
Sicily, (from which several articles appeared 
in the Lit Gazette, previous to the 
oublication of the work), died lately at Bres- 

, after a tedious indisposition, in the 32d 
year of his age. 

The German papers mention the death of 
the I ial Austrian Court Secretary, Da- 
niel Ribini, a man distinguished for his various 
literary and philosophical acquirements. He 
was a native of Presblirg, and received his 
education at Gottingen. His extensive ac- 
quaintance with the most eminent literary 
characters of foreign countries : his visits to 
the banks of the Thames and the Danube, 
to Sweden and Italy, improved and matured 
the excellent qualifications with which na- 
ture had endowed him. He pursued with 
enthusiasm the study of natural history, 
chemistry, mechanics, hydraulics, hydro- 
statics, optics, and astronomy; ap ‘he 
could converse with equal facility in the 
English, Italian, and Hungarian languages. 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The Easter Monday's 
novelty was produced here on Saturday, in 
the shape of a “ broad-farcical-pantomimical- 
drama,” entitled S re versus Hurle- 
quin, and founded on ick’s piece, to sa- 
tirize the introduction of pantomime into this 
country, and revenge himself of that suc- 
cess, which diminished the attractions of the 
ag drama, of which he was so grand a 
pillar. On the first night this alteration, or 
restoration (whatever it may be called), was 
indifferently received ; but it has since been 
reduced and condensed so as'to obtain a more 
favourable audience. ‘It will therefore fret 
its hour upon the stage, neither the best nor 
the worst of its class, suffered when not his- 
sed, and endured when not applauded. It 
offers nothing for criticism. 
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The opera of Artaxerxes has been well 
got up at this house, with Braham, Madame 
Vestris, Incledon, Miss \Carew, and Mrs. 
Bland, in the principal parts. 

Kean is to play other characters before he 
tries Lear. wton, or some one for him, 
has published a letter to Elliston, declining 
the parlous distinction of having his name in 
large letters in the playbills. One would 
really suppose that in the idea of “‘ the play- 
ers” che fate of empires depended on these 
capitals. If not quite so much importance 
is attached to this sally, it was probably 
meant as a slap at the silly ambition of Kean. 

The new Hamlet has vanished like his 
father’s ghost, and could not be brought to 
"The flowing odd, and ly absurd 

The followi , and apparently absu 
intimation, hee Weds published in the bills. 
We confess that it is inexplicable to us, as 
we did not knowvef the enmity. of the free 
list to Shaks ; 

“ Under the apprehension that the immor- 
tal Shakspeare may meet with opponents, 
the Proprietor begs leave to announce, that 
it is his duty, for the interest and protection 
of the property -committed to his care, that 
the Free List should be suspended during 
the performance of King Lear, the Public 
Press excepted.” r 

Covent Garpen.—There has been a 
little too much reading of parts at this the- 
atre during the week. erformers, like 
other people, ought to perform their duty ; 
and appeals to the public for indulgences of 
the kind we allude to, ought to be of very 
rare instead of very frequent occurrence. 
hs — we refrain from ae omg 

1oping that, according to the adage, a 
may be as good as a wink—the proverb is 
somewhat musty. 

Henri Quatre, a musical remance com- 
pounees from many Parisian dramas by 

Ir. Morton, is announced for next week. 


Kiag Lear—On Thursday Mr. Booth 
sustained the arduous character of Lear ; and 
if applause be the test of merit, sustained it 
successfully, For ourselves, we think that 
he belongs toa school unapt for the perform- 
ance of t » Which is ps the most 
difficult in the whole wide of the Dra- 
ma. Lear is testy, wa » passionate ; 
but his frailties are of a nature: he is 
still “every inch a king.” There is then a 
dignity in his wildest moods, and a majesty 
in his wnost tempestuous sorrows, which we 
do not find in Mr. Booth, or those who pur- 
sue & similar line of acting. A master! 
-_ os two will not yt a a daub 
into a fine painting ; neither can afew points 
of effect render a pantomimic action Lows 
nial to the woes of the most afflicted of mo- 
narchs. Mr. Booth made what are called 
some hits ; but his Lear was not the ideal 
which every refined understanding draws 
from Shakspeare. Indeed, it is but justice 
to say that the play itself was not Shakspeare’s, 
but that clumsy -work which the public 
tolerated when its sensibility required tra- 
gedy to be stripped of all its pathos and 
terrors. Mr. Booth’s dress in the latter 
scenes, and the making up of his face, 
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with &e. wete outré. The other 
including ©. Kemble's inimitable 
, and Macready’s Edmond, to which 
this fine perfurmer gave. new vigour, 
and Faweett’s Kent, were excellently Ties. 
At the conclusion there was an uproar about 
i Lear on the stage: we were so! 
that so silly a custom should be imitated at 
a second t' . Upon the whole we were 
ready to retire, exclaiming— 
* Qh! for a last memorial to the age! 
One classic drama to reform the stage!’ 


Sapier’s Wexits.—This is a pleasant 
little theatre, and has gained our good word. 
The manager, (Mr. Howard Payne) has ex- 
erted himself to gratify the public, and has 
succeeded. ‘‘ Thus should desert in arts be 
crowned.” The pantomime company here 
is very strong; and we willingly. 

—— It our muscles play, 
And give our cheeks a holiday — 

at the feats of Messrs. Bologna, Grimaldi, 
and Barnes, that illustrious trio in mime and 
imace. Nor must the pretty Miss Vallancy 
forgotten. In addition, however, to the 
pantomimic evolutions, the public may see 
the celebrated story of ‘‘ Calas” dramatised : 
the tale is of a Father who was actually ex- 
ecuted in Paris Cchangh. innocent) for the 
supposed murder of his son, las has 
been stripped by the author, of ‘its more 
painful termination, and the discovery of the 
guilty person takes place before, instead of 
med the execution = = . This is 
the better tho we are not 

for falsifying fact in mar The story is 
told with a good deal of truth and unpre- 
tending pathos at Sadler’s Wells. If. these 
enticements be not enough to induce a rea- 
sonable person to visit this theatre, be it 
known, that there is another performer, of 
the name of Brutn, who enacts wonders 
both on land and in water: he has four legs, 
to be sure, but he is, nevertheless, not a 
prodigy, except in the way of understand- 
ing. He is quite the beau ideal of a 
dog, being handsome, faithful, and gallant. 
He fights with the men, and protects the wo- 
men and children. He is, as it were, the 
Quixotte of dogs, though we thought once 
that his night errantry was not so spontane- 
ous as that of his famous prototype Be 
this as it may, the dog is an excellent dog, 
and merits well the plaudits which he re- 
ceives, and the supper which, (we hope) 
always awaits him, in requital of his labours. 





VARIETIES. 


An Englishman at Paris, traversing the 
catacombs, was told, that if he wandered 
from the black line traced on the-ceiling, he 
would be lost: ‘‘ Never fear,”’ suid he, ‘ I 
will halloo out stxpence, and all Paris will 
hear me !” 2 

Great Attraction —At one of the Cafés 
of the city, where novelty is all in all, they 
have got a giantess to preside at the bar, in- 


stead of a beautiful Lemonade-maker.. They 
call the house, in consequeace, the Bellona, 
and the representative of the goddess, a fine 
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woman of six. feet two or three inches in 
height, does the honours of the soloon. 


Virginius, a tragedy, written by a gentle- 
man of, that a. has Tet sucneetaly pro- 
gow 


duced at the G theatre. 
A medal has been strack in Paris with the 


ITY | effigies of the Duke of Berry on one side, 


and on the other, the following inscription, 
composed by the Academy :— 
ec 


Percussus periit 
13 Feb. 1620. 
Gallia spem suam, 
Conjux amantem, 
alan Ducem, 

‘opulus — 


perdi 

The investigation and description of anti- 

quities are at present zealously prosecuted 

ughout France. The Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres is constantly 
receiving from all parts of the French king- 
dom, memoires, designs, and various inter- 
esting materials anh Aechindats. The latest 
reports on the above subject that have reach- 
ed the Institute are drawn up by M. M. Du- 
chevreuil and:de Gerville, for the depart- 
ment of La Manche ; M. Fingé, for the ar- 
rondissement of Nogent; and M: Saint- 
Amans, for the department of Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne. M. Bavarel, of Doubs, is proceed- 
ing with his work on the Sequani. M: Du- 
mege, a learned archeologist of Toulouse, 
has sent to the French Academy several very 
curious memoires on the monuments of that 
city. At Amiens, the Academic Society is 
P ing with similar investigations, and 
the happiest results may be expected from 
the co-operation of its members. 

Arnault, the author of Germanicus, who 
has returned from banishment, has written a 
new tragedy, Les Guelfes et les Gibellins 
which is now studying by the actors of the 


French Theatre, and the re tation of 
which is impatiently expected by the public, 
A. Mr. 


febvre has invented ry mcd 
cards which contains the elements of y. 
He has followed a system of his own, which 
he has developed in several discourses laid 
before the Institute. He places all the 
flowers in the world in four classes. Poly- 
pedales, Monopedales, Perigones, and com- 
pound flowers. These supply the re of 
the four suits, diamonds, labs: spades, and 
hearts. ' The other divisions are likewise the 
same as at cards, viz. twelve matadors or fi- 
; and the plain cards, from ace to ten. 
he latter are expressed by the stamina of 
the flowers ; and Linnzus’s 12 last classes 
supply the place of king, queen, and knave, 
on each of the four principal divisions. 'These 
eards are called, ‘‘ Boston de Flore.” 

It is. stated that the mines whence the 
Greeks and Romans originally derived their 
emeralds, have been re-discovered near 
Mount Zabarah, in the vicinity of the Red 
Sea; and 6/6. of the mineral dug from them 
for the Pasha of Egypt. But the emerald 
was also obtained abunuantly in ancient times 
from the eastern of Asia. 

The tragedy of Hamlet has been trans- 
formed into a melo-drame at the Porte 
Saint Martin, 








She 
of Philinte, doers all the oe ks 
é es e e 

receives. The piece is very mbitthre 
A pompous fellow made a very inglequate 
property, and calling 
the next day for an answer, enquired of the 
gentleman if he had entertatned his proposi- 
tion. “‘ No,” replied the other, “ your 

proposition entertained :ine.” 

Polymorphoscope.—A small mirror called 
by this name is pee made at Paris, which 
reflects not only the face of the lady who looks 
into it, but by means of painting contrived 
ina peculiar manner, shews her in the va- 
rious kinds of dress and taste, so that she 
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seten Dasesinwe and hermanos rn in the 
the author, “ there is one thing in the lan- 


which I must confess.is superior.” 
perhaps you mean Phare or Atha: 


Mount St. Bernard.—The wamiber of ra- 
tions of food, given to travellers who passed 
this’ mountain in 1819, was 30,952. 


aes Sata pats ae ai 
et Crumai glaciem; itque pruinas,. 
Et facit eterno vere calore a aay 

At the time that M: de'‘Cambrey was pre- 
fect of the department: of the ,, Somme 


) and 
ex’ rare; for, withthe exception’ of 
a few , they witli Tram, and 
? 108 ut any breach, to 
pooner tap sot Useplhadyat Bae 
modus, s¢ r 
Sie Sern ay Br 
e: , a 
number of them, sho aioe which hewas 
~ tt. that “he could 
to 


called to Paris, and 
not his apoleon in a better 


manner than by presenting him with twelve 





‘of the eatitt rhre: gold coius.. “Phere” hap 
pened: tobe atv Ambassador from’ the United 
he ya me hudedens tis ve 
t ity te him: this va- 
luable and: : important gift, say- 
ing,’ “‘ Sir, take this with you to ca, 


and tell your countrymen that these: are the 
fruits’ which out peasants reap! in their 
ema rn de Cambrey, = had a 
inself with i by: his: 

ne Te otto ae 
was'as angry as sorry that he had made so 
bad a use of them, and kept, without saying 
any hig, those'which he hai not yet given 
the Em : 

Oo the 24th ult: a funeral ceremony was 
adap aged in the Jewish aynagogiie of the 

St. Avoie, in , to the memory of 

the late Duc de Berri. A de profundis, 
and a dead march’ by M. Halévy, a young 
Jewish poser, prot ‘a thost jmpres- 
sive effect. M. Hualévy is « pupif of Cheru- 
bini; and’ he recently obtained the gran 
— of masieal' composition at the Fretich 

titate. be bom. ip pene 
with black. ‘Phe % iras composed of 
many of the most distingaisliePartists of the 
French capital; together with many Jewish 
perforiners,: both artists atid amatetrs: 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
MODERN GREEK LITERATURE. 
Measures are now taking for the founda- 


tiot of a great colleze at. , in 
rus. The “volunt Sumateiod pale 


this estallishment, iy amount to 60,000 
frances. ‘Fhe learned Greek priest, Neophy- 
sats, MyOGD ‘reson "The + neg vias 
3 40; : ; 8 
established! at Clids, is now in full eanploy. 
ment. The finest: production that has issued 
from it is an admirable Discourse, delivered 
by Professor Bambas, on the opening of the 
course of lectures for'this year, in the ‘great 
College at Chios; this Discourse is printed 
with) much: el In @ short time many 
im it w will issue from the press at 
Chios, all destined to contribute to the re- 
ieration of this classie country. Mr. 
onmass, one of the most distinguished: lite- 
aban cre rats 
great © at tna, has just published 
the two last vebaaes of hie Course of 
Philosophy which may be said to con- 
stitute an erw in the’ annuals of modern 
Greece. ‘Kt it'a of all that is re- 


> markably beautiful and useful in the philoso- 


phy of Gerinan been received with 
unanimous approbation by all well-informed 
ao who _ re joi d -- ee the torch 
modern amon, 
arene ee 
Contents of the Toier nial ded’ Savans ad Feb. ¥820: 
G. W.'Freytay. Selecta ex Historia 
bi & codiee Aradieo Bibliothece regie Pari- 
siensis.—Reviewed by M. Silvestre de Sacy: 
Visconti 


. Mé@eire eur les ouvrages de 
Séiilp se eM Parthénon. 
a duane de tres &M. Ca- 


nova, suf les” Matires’ d* Elgin M, 
tronne. 




















"ts Joatinis Baucher: Eusebii Chronicon.— 
M. Saitit Martin: 

Dom Glément./L’ Aft de vérifier les Da- 
tes.—M. Daunon. 

P. H. Dueied, Projet de Boisement des 
Basses Alpes.—Tessier. 

Warsaw, March, 1820.—A lithographic 
establishment has now Leen formed here, at 
the head. of which. is M. Letronne, from 
Paris, a pupt of David. He has advertised 
a work of which great expectations are enter- 
tained. It is a collection of portraits of the 
kings and other celebrated characters of Po- 
land, which is to be published in folio, and 
in numbers. 

W. Von Schmidt Phiseldeck, Counsellor 
of State to his Majesty the King of Den- 
mark, has just published a work; which is 
spoken of in the highest terms ; the title of it 
is “ Europe and America; or the future 
relations of the civilized world.” 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


APRIL, 1820. 
Thursday, 6—Thetmonieter ‘from 39 to 53. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 57. 
Wind 8, W. 2.—Generally cloudy, with rain 
at times’: the greater part of a very fine halo 


} |} was formed about 3 o’ clock in the afternoon, 


Two. fine double rainbows about 4.and 6 0’ clock : 
a shower of large hailstones about 3. 
Rain fallen ,2 of an inch. 
Friday, 7— Thermometer from 31 to 55. 
Barometer from 29, 54 to 29, 68. 
Wind S.'W. 2 and $.—Generally clear, with 
clowds passing. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 
Saturday, 8—Thermometer from 29 to 51. 
Barometer, from 29, 57 to 29,41. 
, Wind S, b, W.°1.—Generally cloudy, and 


raining. 
Rain fallen ,0125 of an inch. 
Sunday, 9— Thermometer from 37 to 52. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 63. 
Wind W, and N. W. 2 and §. — Generally 
cloudy till noon, the rest of the day generally 
clear. 


Rain fallen ,125 of -an inch. 
Monday, \0—Thermometer ;from 29 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 68 to 29, 55. 
Wind S. b, E. 1.—A white frost anda fog in 
the morning, and afterwards generally raining. 
Rain fallen ,05 of an inch, 
Tuesday, 11 —Thermometer from 42 to 57. 
Barometer from 29, 63 to 29, 80. 
Wind S. W. $.—Generally doudy, with show- 
ers of rain at times. 
Rain fallen ,25 of an inch. 
Wednesdity, 12—Thermometer from 39 to 59. 


Barometer from 29, 90 to 30, 04. 
Wind S. and S. W. }.—Genérally cloudy, rain 
at times. Kain fallen ,2 of an,inich. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.G. M, is assured, that the assertion to. which he 
tion never saw the article ; and thangh an esteem- 
ed private friend, and valued occasional contri- 
butor, has no connection whatever with the Lite- 
rary Gazette, 


Erratum in the last Numbét.—Jn owr account of 


Sir T. Lawrence's pictures (Gonsalei) for com- 
mon chair read crinison chair. 
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ME- Ha HAYDON’S PICTURE of “Christ's En- 
try into Jcrusalem,” is wow open for Exhibition, 
at Bullock’s Great Room, upstairs to the right, from 
ten till six.---Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d. 
« Fear not Daughter of Zion ; behold thy King,cometh, 
Ml sitting onan ass’s colt.” 
Me GLOVER’S Exhibition of Oil and Wa- 
ter Colour Paintings wit! open on Monday, April 
24th, at No. 16, Old Bond-street. Admittance 1s.--- 
Catalogues 6d. 
Me R. BULLOCK respectfully announces to 
the mak that his extensive Premises, thé 
Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, are now Open for the re- 
and sale, by Auction and Private Contract, of 
Property of every description connected with the Arts, 
ornamental and useful Furnitnre, and Natural History in 
allits branches. The next Public Sale will comprise 
four days of scarce Prints, to commence on Monday, 
the 17th instant; the other different Properties Mr. 
Bullock has already received ditections to bring to 
Auction, and of which catalogues are preparing, will 
continue about four days in each successive week dur- 
ing the season, and will consist of extensive and yalua- 
ble collections of Pictures, Prints, Books, beautiful 
Preserved Birds, Quadrupeds, Entomology, Shells, Mi- 
nerals, Precious, Stones, British Fossils, sumptuous 
Buhl, Ebony, Rosewood and India Japan Cabinets, 
Commodes and Skreens, Seve, Dresden, and Oriental 
Enamel China, Antique Marble Sculpture, and Groups 
of the School of Canova, &c. Granite Phorphyry, Verd 
Antique;andother Italian Marble Slahs, Mosaics, Bronzes, 
Raphael Ware, Etruscan Vases, useful and ornamental 
Furniture, India Paper, and namerous miscellaneous 
Articles of Virtu, Due notice of the respective sales 
will be given in future adverti and the diff 











MeL OF: THE BRLLES LEPTRES. 


Mr. Bulléck, at hie” 
"Pca, on Monday,” Aprit 17, 18, and 19, pune- 


pe catire and extensive collection of POR- 
TRAITS, Works of the old Masters, and ‘Miscel- 
laneous Prints, the gehuiie ‘property of an’ emirient 
private Collector, comprising - Dear 5008 Portraits, by 
Cross, Faithotne, Hollar, Loggan, Marstiall, 
Pass, White, &c. &c.; and amongst the old’ masters, 
avery rare assemblage of the works of Albert Darter, 
Lucas of Leyden, &c. with a remarkably fine collection 
of the little masters, particularly tlie brilliant works of 
the Wierix family; Veértue’s Works; nearly complete; 
Oxford Alraanacks, almost a complete series; Books of 
Prints, Portfolios, &c. To be viewed three days -pre: 
Ceding, and cataiogues had, (Satdays excepted ) 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








Archdeacon Core's Biographical and Historical 


Works. 
1, MENOIRS of . JOHN. DUKE. of MARL- 
BOROUGH ; .with his Original C 





The 2nd Edition, im? vols. 8vo. 21s. 

(TRAVELS in in EGYPT,’ SYRIA, CYPRUS; 

the MOREA, GREECE, ITALY, ke. &c! ia a Se- 

ries of Letters, interspersed with numerous Anecdotes 
of distingaished Persons, by Joon BRAMSEN, Esq. 

“ These sketchés have all the freshness of reality 
about them, and will’ be found to contain nich inter. 
esting and useful information, particularly te those who 
may have it in thelf power to follow the author 
in bis interesting route : performed in ‘company with 
the eldest son of Sir John Maxwell, the author possess- 
ed the advantage of the best introdactions,. and fully 
availing himself of them, he has described the fashion- 
able'circles of Vienna, Rome, Naples, and other cities, 
with great vivacity and effect. His account of the Ma-+ 
nidttes, their modes of living, &c. is full of curious facts, 
which have not come within the observation of any 
other Traveller. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Stréet. 


In 12mo. price 4s. Gd. 
MOTHER’S MEDICAL ASSISTANT; 
containing Instructions for the Prevention and 
Treat of the Di of Pofants and Childfen. By 








dence, collected from the Family Records at. Blenheim, 
and other authentic Sources. In 6 vols. 8vo. with an 
Atlas, 51. 54. 

2. Histury of the House of Austria, from the Fonn- 
dation of the Monarchy, by Rodulphiof Hapsburgh, to 
the Death of Leopold the Second, 1ale, to 1792. S\vols. 
8vo. price Bi. 133.6. boards. 

3. Memoirs of the. Life: and Adwinistration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford; drawn from ‘original 
Correspondence and Authentic Papers uever went pub- 
lish ed. «. In 4: vols. Svo» 2i, 88. boards, 

4. Memoirs of the: Kings. of Spain of the datos of 
Bourbon, from the Accession of. Philip the Fifth to the 
Death of Charles: thé Third, 1700---1728, from original 








articles may he viewed, and catalogues had two days 
preceding, with a prospectus of the terms on which 
property of every description is received for public and 
private sale. 
By Mr. Bullock. at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Friday, April 2Ist, precisely at one. 
valuable Collection of Prints by Ancient 
and Modern Masters, of the different Schools, 
comprising many rare and fine productions, the sole and 
genuine property of a private gentleman ; among which 
are a brilliant set of Alexander’s Battles, by Andran and 
Edelinck, after Le Brun; also'a few choice Drawings, in 
colors, by eminent Artists, a most beautiful 
set of illuminated Drawings, after the original Pictures 
by Raphael in the Vatican. 

To he viewed and catalogues had two days preceding. 
By Mr. Bullock, at his: Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly,’ on 
Thursday, April 20th, at one precisely, 

BY Order..of the Executors, a Collection of 
Prints and Drawings, by old Masters,fine Engrav- 
ings by modern Italian Artiste,Studiesof Academical Fi- 
gures by Raphae] Mengs,Raphael’s Pictures in theVatican, 
by Volpato, also some Drawing Boards, Painters’ Easels, 
Color Boxes, and Engravers’ Tools, the genuine property 
of Sydenham Edwards, Esq. deceased. 
To be viewed and catalogues had two days preceding. 














Valuable Library of Books. ; 
By Mr, Bullock, at his Egyptian, Hall, Pic¢ddilly ; on 
Wednesday, A pril : af one precise 


very Valuable and Splendid LIBRARY of 
A Books, oi) Books of Prints, a part of the property 
of a private gent jeman, in the best condition, arid’ chiefly 


in elegant. bindings :. comprising, in folio and quarto, 
Woodburn’s Fare, rtraits, 2 vols.; Watts’ Works, 6 
vols. ; Costumes of Turkey, Austria, Russth, 


and Great Brjtaty 6 yols,; Lord Valentia’s Travels, 3 
vols.; Lord Works, 5 vols.; Petar London, 
2 vols.; Smith's Antiquities of London; Wailpole’s 
Royal and Noble Authors ; Treland’s Hogarth; Churth’s 
Cabinet 3. Histoire des Plantes, Grasses, 
2 vols. ; Jahnson’s Dictionary, 2 vols.; Handel’s Songs, 
9 vols. ; and Salt’s Views, 

Octavo, gt, Severe rig 16 vols. ; Holcroft’s 
Lavater, 4 vols Aspemeer oye’ 4 108 vols.; and many 
other interesti ble Works. 


To be viewed pea Gays preceding, when catalogues 
may be had. . - 








D and secret Papérs, many of'which have ne- 
ver before been published. The 2d Edition. 1n 5 vols. 
8vo. 31. im bds: A few Copies in 3 yols.-4to. Gl. 6s. In 
imp. 4to, 12%. 12s. bds, 

5. Tour in Monmouthshire, 2 vols. 4to. with plates, 
4l, 4s. boards. 

6. Northern Tour. 5 vols. 8vo. 2i. 5s. boards. 

7. Memoirs’ of Heérafio Lord Weipely in 2 Vols. Syo. 

1l. 12s.:in boards, the 2d edition, 

Printed for Longmaan, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





Horsley's Biblical €rviticism. 
Nest weele'wilt bespublished, in 4 vols: 8vo. 

BBbioan GCRIFIGISM .6n the BOOKS. of 

” + the OLD TESTAMENT, - dnd TRANSLATI-. 
ONS of SACRED ‘SONGS, and NOTES» Critical and 
Explanttery.. By SAMUEL HORSLEY, bb, D. 
F.R. S. F.A.S. late Bishop of St. Asaph. London: 
Printed for Longman; Hurst; Rees, Orme, and Brown ; 
and F, C. and J» Rivington. Of Whom may -be liad, by 
the same-attthor, Sermons, 3 vols. 8vo. price Ni 72. bds, 
Nine Sermons, on the Evidence-of our Lorde Kesar: 
rection, fn 8y. priceMs, 6d. boards. §A: Translation 
of ‘the Psalms of David; with Notes, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 188. Bodtdsy” 





In 8yo. eaeeeietats five Plates, price 14s. boards. 
AN EN QUIRY, i the NATURE of 

TU oe ACCRETIONS of SEROUS 
MEMBRANES; and the Origin of Tubercles and Tn- 
théure in Gifferent Textafes of the Body. By JOHN 
BARON, M. By Physician.te. the General Infirmary-at 
Gloucester: Printed for Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Londoug Heodgewand M‘Arthur, Dublin; 
and Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 

“ This: is'a iighly important’work. It contains an 
accurate and circumstantial desctiption of a very-painful 
chronic affeetién af the xbdowminal -vigcera, of which.no 
systematic account ‘has hithertd -been given, alt! 
isolated - cases of \if are. fo. bé found in the works.of the 
older writets. But this is not all, On the subjects of tu- 
bercutous-and other merbid-growths, it unfolds original 
views, which proniisete shed new light on the whole range 
of those obscure chironie disesses usually denéminated 
catheti¢, and 16 dé@ materially.to the seience of gehe- 
ral pathology!" Edinburgh Medied! 'Jonriul, No. 63. 
dan. 1, 1820. 





Sir ARTHUR CLARKE, M. D. &c. tc. duthor' of an 
Essdy on Bathing, Printed for Henry Colburn ana°Co. 
Conduit Street; of whom: may in a few days be had, a 
fifth edition of Sir A. Clarke’ fi Bahy on Bathing. 


Price:2ls. boards, in one large vol. 8vo. 

'& ENTHUSIASM of the METHODISTS 

and PAPISTS considered. By Bishop Lavington, 
With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix: . By Rev. R. 
POLWHELE: This is a reprint from’ the scarce edi- 
tion now séllimg fora very liigl price. The author's 
princips! design is to draw a comparison, by way of 
caution to all Protestants, between the wild and perni- 
cious enthusiasms of some of the most emincnt Saints 
in the Popisl: Communion, and those of the Methodists 
in our Country; which latter he calls a set of pretended 
reformers, animated by an enthusiastic and fanatical 
spirit. Printed by A/ J. Valpy; and sold by G. and W. 
B. Whittaker ; Sherwood and’ Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; 
R. Priestley, Londén ; and all other booksellers. 


"THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and LITE- 

‘RARY MISCELLANY, being a New Series of 
the Scots Magazine for March 1820, is this day, publish: 
ed, price 2s. Contents.---]Ihustrations of the Topogra- 
phy ef Troy; with @ Review of the Opinions of preced- 
ing Writers (Mustrated by an Engraving.) The By- 
stander, No. 1, Remarks on a Sicilian Story and other 
Poems; by Barry Cornwall.. College for Ladies, ‘Cle- 
land’s Rise and Progress of the City of Glasgow. Lam 
my Brother; a Comedy, in one Act, translated from the 
German of C! W. Contessa. Milton and Shakspeare. 
Observations Gn Penal Laws: Remarks on “ The Mo- 
nastery.” Livérary and Scientific Intelligence. Head 
of Memnon. State'of Education in France. . Wrought 
base Eoin Portable -Hot Water. The Moving 
sion ‘of Rags itite Sugar. Imperint 
Museum. memes of the Crown Prince of Bavaria. 
Pérsian Manuscripts, &c. Russian Periodical Publica: 
tions. Phe Turquoise. Universities of Sweden. Mea- 
surement ofan Arc of the Meridian in Denmark, Pe- 
trifaction of Wood: Poisonous Ply. Cure for Plague. 
Barthquakes. Petrified City, The Savage of Java: 
Works preparing for Publication. Monthly List of New 
Publications. Monthly Register; &e. Edinbutgh: 
Printed for Archibald Constabic and Co.; and Longinan 
ard Co. Lontion. 


Just imported by Treuttel and Wirtz, 30, ‘Mine DO 
yr Privée de VOLTAIRE et de ig 

‘ CHATELET, pendant un Sejour de six mols 
Cireyy par Mad. de GRAFFIGNY, Auteur des Lettres 

Péruviennes, Suivie de cinquante lettres inédites en vers 
et,, en prosge, de Voltaire, Vol. in cri pia 
1820, 10s. L’Hermite en Provifice, Suite de Y’ ite 
de-Ja Chaussée d’ Antin, par M. de Jocey, &c. Teouanine 
volume in 12mo. avec. fig. 6s. L’Hermite de Londres, 
ou Observations sur les Moeurs et Usages dés« Anglais 
au Commencement du l9me Sitcle, par M. de Jocey. 
Tom, I. avec: Gray. 1820. 6s. 

Mémoires-de M, de Coulanges, Suivis de Lettres iné- 
dites de Madame de Sevigné, de son fils, del’ Abbé de 
Coulanges de Lafontaine, &c. yol. in 8yo. 16s, 






























In 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
[HE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBIEUS: 
RY, for 1820. With Silhouette Portraits. 


Engineer; the Bishop. of Peterborough; Sir Philip 
Francis, Bart; Dr. Wolcot, (Peter Pindar); John Pal- 
mer, Esq.; Mr. Alderman Coombe ;. Major Scott; Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Calder; Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart. ; 
P. Brydone, Esq.; Lord Walsingham; Mr. James 
Brindley; A. Graham, Esq. ; George Wilson Meadley, 
Esq.; Col. Tatham; H. C. Jennings, the celebrated An- 
tiquary; Mrs. Billington, &c. &c. The whole is inter- 
spersed with a variety of original documents, together 
with ap account of recent Biographical — and an 
Index of persons lately deceased. Printed for soe 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Londo Of 
whom may be had, Vols..1, I. and Lil. for 17, 1818, 
and 1819, ae each. < 
5s. 6d. a Second Edition of 

(BSERVATIONS Introductory to a Work 

on ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, with a small 
dimen, (letter M) of Etymons of English Words. 





JOHN THOMSON, M.A. 8. Printed for Jobn mae 


ray, Albemarle Street. 


Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
Hendoomayay an in 8vc. containing twelve sheets 
letter-press, and illustrated with five Engravings, 
price 7¢. 6d. sewed, Number IV, of the 
FP INBu RGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL, conducted by Dr. Brewster and Professor 
Jameson. Contents, 

Astronomy. in Katter on the Pendulum. Mr. 
Rumker on the Solar Eclipse of 1820. Dr. Brinkley on 
the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. Dr, Olbers on the Trans- 
parency of the Comet of 1319. 

i Dr. Brewster on the Absorption of Polarised 
Light. Ditto on the i Properties of Amber. 
Mr. J. Watt on his Perspective Machine. 

Magnetism. Colonel Beaufoy on the Variation of the 
Needle. Variation of the Needle at Lyons. 

Electricity. Humboldt on Electrical Eels. 

Chemistry. Dr. Macculloch on the Chemical Pro- 
perties of Peat. Dr. Marcet on Sea Water. Dr. Wol- 
laston on Potash in Sea Water. Mr. Bald on Steam. 
Bracoanot on Sugar from Linen. Saussure on the De- 
composition of Starch. ~ 

Meteorology. ev. Mr. Gordon ona » Meteor. Jour- 
nal for 1819, Singular State of the Barometer and 
Thermometer in Jan. 1820. Storm at Montreal,. Dr. 
pp ae ae pea ‘Earth. 

Mineralogy. . Professor Jameson on Rocks formed 
by Hot Springs, &c. Dr. Hibbert on the Rocks of 
Shetland. Dr, Boué on the Volcanic Rocks of France 
and Scotland. Dr. Gilby on the Trap Formation, in 
Brecknockshire. Gerhard on Granular Rocks. Sir. G. 
Mackenzie on Menge’s Observations on Iceland. 

Zoology. Dr. Fleming on the Change of Colour in 
Birds, New Italian Works on Comparative Anatomy. 
M. Ruscoai on the Prateus. On a new Fossil Species 
of Glutton. Mr. Macgillivray on the Sea Horse in the 
Hebrides. On intestinal Worms. Dr. Trail on the 
White Swallow. Dr. Jacob on a new Membrane in 
the Human Eye. 

Botany. Lyngbye’s Arrangement of the Algz. Mr. 
Stewart on Buxbaumia Aphylla. M. Nies on Mosses. 
Gallesio’s Theory of the Reproduction of Vegetables. 
Dr. John on Potash in Vegetables. 

Navigation. Captain Hall in laying down a Ship’s 
Tract. Mr. Galbraith ona Table for Correcting the 
Sun’s Altitude. Mr. S by on Measuring the Heights 
of Cliffs, &c. 

Useful ani Fine Arts. Dr. Gosse on the Formation 
of Medallions by Petrifying Springs. Mr. Caddell on 
Mosaic. Ditto on Antique Marbles, &c. at Rome. 
Mr. Robison a an Tron Passage Boat. Braconnot’s 
Mr. Clegg’s new method of Producing 











General Science. Mr. Scoresby on the seven Ice- 
bergé of Spitzbergen. Mr. Tartt on the Earthquakes in 
S. Carolina. Mr. Goodwyn’s method of Calculating 
Intérest.. “Dr. Ferguson on the Marsh Poison. List of 
Scottish Patents. Printed for Archibald Constable and 
Co., Edinburgh ; and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London, Of whom may be had, the 
preceding numbegs. . 
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ust Published, 8. bound. 
1. Bion PERSIUS : containing Ru- 
ae Keenig’a Text, Delphin Notes, and 


2. “han Heyne’s Text, do. do, 10s. 6d. 

8. Cesar, Oberlin’s Text, do. 10s. 6d. 

4. Homeri Ilias ; a new Edition, with English Notes, 
122. 6d, bound. 

This is a very compact and useful edition of the Iliad, 
for the Use of Schools, The force of the Purticles, a 
distinguishing heauty of the Grecian Language, i is well 
pointed out. It will be found, beyond all comp 





Completion of the Franklin MSS.—In 6 vols, 8vi. 
wine Pobueadine pied: price 31. on, 


"THE. LIFE, CORRESPOND 
Posthumous Writings of BENJAMIN. FRAN 

LL.D. F.R.S8. published from the Original Ms . by 
his Grandson WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Evi. 

Vols. 1 and 2 contain the Life. Vols. 8 and 4; the 
Private Correspondence. Vols. 5 and 6, Select Posthu- 
mous Works. Any of the volumes may be had sepa- 
rately ; and the public are advised to complete their 
sets ‘without delay. London : printed for Henry Col 
burn and Co. Conduit Street. 





the best, edition for the use of Schools, at present ex: 
tant. Antijacobin Review, Sept. 1819. 

This is, perhaps, the must useful edition of the Meo- 
nian bard, that has yet made its appearance. It is also 
critical in.an emineut degree, and contains a, judicious 
and well-written account of the digamma, together 
with a dissertation upon the Homeric metre, principally 
setected from the writings of Professor Dunbar and Mr. 
R. P. Knight. The notesare partly original, and 
partly taken from Heyne, Clarke, and Knight. The au- 
thor has judiciously enlivened the heavy, critical mat- 
ter of his work by quotations from Pope's admirable 
translation, and adorned it with a few parallel passages 
from the Roman poets, and from our illustrious coun- 
tryman Milton.---New Magazine, Oct. 1819. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; Longman, and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; 
Lackington and Co. ; F.C. and J, Rivington, London; 
Macreadie and Co. Edinburgh ; Cumming and Co. Dub- 
lin; and all other booksellers. 

Of the same may be had, bound. 


Horace, with English 
Notes to the Odes, 5s. 6d. 
Horace, no Notes, 8s. 6d. 
A neat edition. of 
Virgil, mo. 3d. 
Edition, . ee | 
The same, with Eng- 
lish Notes, from 


Greek Grammar, 
- + Delectus, 4s. 
Latin Grammar, 2s. Gd. 
- -  Delectus, 2s. 6d. 
Amphytrio, Aulula- 

ria, Captives, and 

Rudens, of Plau- 

tus, with English 


Latin Dialogues, . 2s. 6d. 
Cicero de Amicitiaet 


~ [Principia Officioram 


Historie et Geogra. 3s. 6d. 


|Poetical Chronology 


of Ancient & Eng- 
lish History, 2e, 
Mythology, 4th Ed. 26 

‘icero de Officiis, with 
English Notes 6s, 


Deiphin,&c. no in- Epistole, M. T. Cice- 

terpretatio, 7s. 6d.) ronis, 3d. Edit. 2s, 
Gradus, without Vers- The Germany and 

es or Phrases, 7s. 6d.) Agricola of Tacitus, 
Homer's Tad, from - from Brotier, with. — 

‘the Textof Heyne, 7s. all his Notes, &c. 
Elegantie Latine, 4s.6d4 by Barker, 2d, Ed. 5s. 6d. 


6s.64.\C, Nepos, with Eng- 


lish Notes & Ques- 

tions. By Bradley. 3s. 6d 
Eutropius, with do. 

by do. 2d. Ed. 2s. 6d. 
Latin Prosody,by do. 4s. 
Greek. Testament, 3 

vols. 8vo. by the 

Rev. E.Valpy, 2t. 12s. 6d. 
Large Paper, 4l, 


ls. 6d.|Greek Septuagint, 


with the Apocry- 
pha, I vol. Svo, 


de Sencctute, with . bds. 11, 8s. 
Ernesti’s Notes, &c. Epitome Sacre His- 

by Barker, 3d. Ed. 4s. 6d.) torie, with English 
Notes, 3d. Ed. 2s. 


tit Please to ask for Valpy’s Edition of the above works. 








In ore*thick volume, 8vo. price 15s, boards, Vol. HI. of 
({OLLECTANEA GRAECA MAJORA, ad 

usum Academice Juventutis Accommodata. Cum 
Notis Philologicis, quas partim Collegit, Partim Scrip- 
sit GEORGIUS DUNBAR, A.M. Socius Regie So- 
cietatis Edinensis; et- in Academia Jacobi VI. Scoto- 
rum Regis Litt. Gr. Prof. Tomus III. Complectens 
Excerpta ex Duobus Principibus Oratoribus et Variis 
Poetis, aque in Duas Partes Divisus. Printed for T. 
Cadell and W. Davies; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; and G. and W. B, Whittaker, London; 
and Stirling and Slade, and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





In*foolscap 12mo, price 5s. boards, 
TAYDA; a Spanish Tale, in Three Cantos ; 
and other Poems, Stanzas, and Canzonets. By 


OSCAR. . Printed for G. and W. B, Whittaker, 13, Ave 
Maria-Lane, London, / 








In 4to. with six Portraits, 31. 3e, boards, 


JVEMoIRS of the PROTECTOR, OLTVER 
CROMWELL, with original * pe a and other 

Family Papers. By OLIVER CROMWELL, Fsq. A 
Descendant of the Family. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of whum 
may be had, 

1. Coxe’s Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 6 
vols. 8yo. and a 4to. Atlus, 51. 5s. boards. 

2. Life of Lord W. Russell. By Lord J. Russell, 2 
vols. 8vo. 2d edition, 11. Is. boards, 

8, Life of Lady Russell, Svo, 2c. edition, 12s. boards, 

4. Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy Aikin, 2 
vols. 8vo, 4th edition. Il. 5s, boards. 

5. Life of Col. Hutchinson, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. ls. boards, 


Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 

SCOTT, Bart. now first collected. 12 Volumes, 
foolscap octavo ; with a Portrait of the author, engrav- 
ed by C. Heath, 3/. 12s. boards. Miscellaneous Poems. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Burt. 8vo. 14s. boards. Sir Tristrem, 
a Metrical R of the thi h century. By Tho- 
mas of Erceldoune, called the Rhymer. Edited from the 
Auchinleck MS. by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Fourth edi- 
tion, 8vo. 15s. bds. The Minstrelsy of the Scettish Bor- 
der. Consisting of Historical and Romantic Ballads, 
founded on Local Traditions ; with an Introduction and 
Notes. Fifth edit. 3 vols. 8vo. Il. 16s. bds. _The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. Thirteenth edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Ballads and Lyrical Pieces. Fifth edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Marmion, a Tale of Flodden-Field. Ninth edit. Syo. 
las. bds. The Lady of the Lake, a Poem. Eleventh 
edit. 8vo. 14s. bds. Rokeby, a Poem. Sixth edit Svo. 
14s. bds. The Vision of Don Roderick,---The Field of 
Waterloo,---and other Poems, 8vo. 10s. 6d, bids. The 
Lord of the Isles, a Poem.. Fifth edit. 8vo. 14s. bds, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London ; and Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 











Handsomely printed, in 8vo. price 12s, the second vo- 
lume, (Poétry) of 
(CHEFS-D’GEUVRE of;. FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE, consisting of interesting Extracts from 
the Classic French Writers, in prose and Verse ; with 
biographical and critical Remarks on the Authors and 
their works. In two volumes. 
“ Quid sit pulchrum, quid surpe, quid utile, guid non.”--- 
’ or, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
A. B. Dulau and Co. ; and Boosey and Sons. * 
*,* A few. copies to be had in reyal 8vo, price 18a. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. with plates, eg 10s, 6d. 
LS JEUNES FEMMES, Par J. N. BOU- 
ILLY, Auteur des Contes et Conseils A ma Fille 
Ne dedaignez point mes Conseils : le bonheur vous attend. 
Printed for John Warren, 19, Old Bond Street. 








In 8 vols. 12mo, price 14, 4s boards, 
"THE MONASTERY; a Romance. By the 
Author of Waverley, ke. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; Constable and 
Co., and John Ballantyne, Bookseller to the King, Edin- 
burgh. 
SSS 


London: Printed for the Proprietors,. by, W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lanc: Published every Saturday, bs by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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